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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. My fingers can [ not restrain, — Now pass we over much witty rhyming, 
Pore i — cae For passive will they not remain ; and stop at a very modest request, Shak- 
The Poetical Nosegay : consisting of Original They to the pen by instinct cleave, speare says, ‘ Trifles light as air.’ 
Poems on Vartous Suljects. Part 2nd. And say point blank theyll never leave, Mr. J. B. Wilmot, after enumerating. the 
By J. B. Witmor. Octavo. pp. 16. But cairy on the poet's trade, vices of our gentry, improves the bard thus; 





London, 1826. Wilmot. Though does my heart them all upbraid ; 
As we are fearful that many of our friends 
may be overcome with the etlulgence of this 
divine effusion, we, the critics, used,——like a 
aternoster cagle, to gaze on the sun of au- 
' thorship, in the present instance will conde- 
scend to point out to admiration the inimita- 


‘Nor would it give me any care, 
If now and then they coursed a hare, 
And e’en made one the author's share.’ 
In this, at least, Mr. J. B. Wilmot shows 
his taste for game, and we may hence infer 
Q that he would not mind infringing a litth on 
of the divine bardic art, and turn again their the game-laws; although he has taken pru- 
Pa Y ° , = . . ° — ’ > —_ . 
longing eyes, for the fiftieth time, on Shak- ble ais gm these bsp esac dent care that none shall trespass on his Uife- 
. ; o ; z rewell. ; 
speare, Spencer, Milton, and others, to dis- Mark ho ~ ed ad htt of this line How | 77 Property: he has entered his Nosegay 
cover a new beauty in them, or to write vo- | ~‘) 4. ae ei at Stationers’ Hall! After an eloquent 
ss 4 s y ad y 4 . y ° . «.% ° . 
lumes about an obsolete word,—although the eget. — = i | disquisition on the unbending of the mind 
: sweet,—each syll: a 2s of a : ; T 
present age can boast only of such fifth-rate eee ee ee ee ee after severe studies, our worthy friend thus 
poets as Byron Moore Campbell Rogers, and adieu in it,—each letter seems printed in a proceeds : : 
. 9+ oa | i ’ —CIS,¢ b oe 
. ; ; “ste , tear,—and then— : . 
a we sige presuce of introducing to BE alin A eee ‘Did I for satyr drive the quill, 
the attention of our readers a Nosegay redo- ! » oe owe . | a he bitter pill 
‘args egay redo- | trom this we gather that circumstances were | Mx could I up the bitter pill, 
lent with beauty—rich in mental wealth, and | . : rs | Many strange things could [ relate, 
perfumed with the odours of genuine genius so overwhelming that Mr. J. B. Wilmot was Make the great little, and the little great.’ 
A . Nee OF Semaine SEMUS. | oblived, for once, to submit to reasons—he ; vals . Sager 
S sO exquisite an opportunity of relishing The force of this passage is evident. Would 


' ; knew not what; yet the ichor of poetry is | ‘ | 
such refreshing delights, or of imparting them |. .: ae aise P ce’ ya. that time and opportunity would allow us to 
| | ever virulent, and the warrior of verse re- 
to others, is not often our fortune, we shial! 


’ | amelie thane a 
- 5 tas sumes his brand, alias his pen, and thus eu- | analyse these sounding lines ; we, however, 
dwell somewhat lengthily on this Nosegay, lovizes his finvers -— | en passant, can only call attention to the chi- 
and describe, with the art of a florist, the | = ° My Aagere can [ not restrain | max and to the orthography of the word satyr, 
’ : » + 2? r — * _ sedation res , 

many buds and blossoms it contains. Would For passive will they not remain | ; 2 
f , hank Mr. W; Mark what follows; exquisite as the above | olden method, that no one in his senses would 
irst part, but thanking Mr. ilmot that he description is, this is even inore so — | yi y. . 
has allowed us to behold the second one, we ‘They to the pen by instinct cleave, | Now for a little egotism. Egotism is 
our most agreeable duty. ‘Point blank’ can any thing be more ex- | and Hazlitt. have proved this assertion ; but 

As it is usually our custom to read all | pressive or proper?—the poiat as assimula- it remained for our author to cloy us with 
perused with attention the first leaf of this | muses forbid that we should apply that word | worthy friends :— 
lamentably short production. After enume- | to any thing emanating from Mr. J. B. Wil-| ‘Though I’ve been in a pensive mood, 


Arruoven much has been said and sunye 
about the prevalence of poetasters and the | 
deluging of the town by verses, rank with 
nonsense and distinguished for ribaldry,— 
although many mourn in secret the decline 
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‘ which is so evident an improvement on the 
that it had been ours to have possessed the 
attempt to deny its etheacv. 
hasten on the wings of impatience to fulfil And sav point blank they'll never leave.’ | sometimes charming ~~‘ Leigh ILunt, Cobbett, 
f SAY pon in& they il never iea 
title-pages, introductions, prefaces, &e., we | tive with the end of the pen and blaik—the | sweets, Ilear the annexed, and wonder, 


ee 





rating the name of the work and of the au- { mot. We shall end our remarks on this quo- Hope | must that * [ don’t iutrude ;” 

thor, we find a motto in these terse, strong, | tation by the finishing line— For I would write but to amuse, 

and antithetical lines :— ‘ Though does my heart them allupbraid- And not your breakfust time abuse ; 

‘ Once a poor poet with my lord might dine, Here is euphony personified and elegance Besides I do no secret tell, 

The wit flow sparkling with the gen’rous wine; | unrivalled. This climax needs no comment: Phat ‘tis my wish, my book to sell 5 

But noble lords are now much wiser grown, it stands alone in imaginative literature— Yet I'm sure, readers, you'll mistake, 
' If you great profit think I make ; 





For they’ve poets and printers of their own. 








} long may it remain so! , 
| Tempora Mutantur? | The in sings about Missolonghi’s — . _ ne acon Z d 
Our author very properly rejects the com- | fall, im strains that we deem almost capable | pichgnia Pain Dade oth i 
mon mode of quoting from others, and with | of charming the soft hearted Turks from their Kor wea’ il rm glean ry. recollect, 
a zeal truly laudable, determines that a work | work of destruction; would that our Tyr- pedal Loe 08 poet yet 3 
bearing his rpg shall be wholly origi. | twus were among them. But my every nerve Pu strain, 
nal, and the little bit of Latin too—how pic-| After ‘this sailing on the classic main,’| —‘T/e ne plus ultra to attain : 
turesque! Now plunge we at once into the | Mr, J. B. Wilmot exclaims,— Then I can dip in royalink, 
delightful poem, forming the first of the col- é But [ll turn from the dreadful scene, And with my lord will nectar drink, 
lection, entitled, The Medley, or Chit Chat And for the present nearer roam, The maxim cut near old as air, 
for the Breakfast Table. How sonorous is Talking about the things at home.’ That poets must be thin and spare ; 
this title—how excursive its range—what va- ‘The things at home,’ the hidden satire in For earnestly I do declare, 
riety of theme—what a flight for a bard— | this expression is evident and charming :— I'd live as well as my lord mayor; ' 
‘his eye in a fine phrenzy rolling.” Hear ‘ Which sorry am [ for to say.’ | Deep a ane nauneh, my Ring or toast, 
the opening stanzas, and rejoice, good reader, Our author occasionally follows the cus- |  -4ad with kind Curtes rule the roast, 
that Mr. Wilmot has not let loose his Pe-|tom of the Elizabethan era, and is fond! Oh, Bobby, Bobby! thou who art a regal 
gasus, nor forsaken the paths to Parnassus: | of expletives; we agree with him, that they | and poetical tootstool— beware, beware of 
‘Though I’ve to poesy bid farewell, sometimes tend to round a line; the above | IBEW ilmot, he nath given thee a fair 
For reasons which I cannot tell | for is musical. and well intreduced. ‘challenge: look to thy laurels, man; they 
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have been for some time withering, and the 
scent of this Nosegay may overcome them 
quite—and ‘thou, kind Curtis!’ We are 
really overcome, and cannot for the present 
proceed. 

Good reader, hast thou a warm imagina- 
tion, if so, hast thou never, after a most pas- 
sionate burst of enthusiasm in an author, laid 
the volume down, and, with upturned eyes 
to Heaven, endeavoured to collect thy scat- 
tered thoughts, previously to thy continuing 
t-e perusal? Ifthis hath befallen thee, think 
what we have sutfered, when obliged to cease 
eur critical pursuit; but, “screwing up our 
courage to the sticking place,”’we proceed. 

Now come we upon classic ground .-— 

*E’en Troy’s famed siege had scarce been 
known, 

Had not Homer on it lustre shown ; 

And Hector’s exploits, gallant chief, 

Had not half filled a quarto leaf; 

Forgot without him been Ulysses, 

Ajax, Priam, and Achilles. 

Ere I proceed let me remark, 

I don't mean the Achilles in the Park ; 

That's of no use that I’m aware, 

Eacept t obstruct both light ond air ; 

Worthy of M.A. Taylor's care, 

Pray what think you subscribing fair? 

Pil’ gainst this hideous jigure write, 

From earliest morn to latest night ; 

L'il do my utmost to bring down 

This western nuisance of the town, 

sind may success my wishes crown. 

As you dread Hannibal did swear, 

Eternal hatred \gainst Rome to bear, 

-~So 1 th’ Achillean war declare, 

Exalted and noble as are many portions of 
this poem, we willingly acknowledge the 
above 1s superior Our author has great fa- 
cility of thought. One moment he is with 
Homer in the Trojan plain, and the next, 
with the man of bronze in Hyde Park, We 
likewise admire the caution which he gives 
us, that we should not mistake one Achiltes 
for the other, and yet more do we laud the 
noble denunciation of war against the ladies’ 
idol—they are among the finest things in the 
sixteen pages, glowing, as they all are, with 
Jewels of poesy, ‘rich and rare.’ 

We despair of following our friend through 
his various ‘ positions,’ as he calls them, of re- 
ducing the national debt, visiting his Ma- 
jesty, &c., and as an ugly imp is haunting us 
in the shape ofa printer's devil, we hasten to 
ourconclusion. Mr. J. B. Wilmot seems, to- 
wards the last, to have cooled in his fire, and 
to have felt with Cato—‘’Tis not in mortals 
to command success ;’ for he sings,— 

€ Yet if should blighted be my hope, 

Ii] say “ what is—is right,"—with Pope ; 

At all events, why I have made, 

A smail job for the printing trade ; 

Authors arouse, for J would fain, 

The printers set to work again.’ 

With this laudable desire our author con- 
cludes, and so must we, expressing our sin- 
cere thanks to him for the great treat he has 
afforded us and recommending the Poetical 
Nosezay to all those who have a relish for 
true rhyme, or a wish to encourage the 
printers ! 
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A Vindication of Certain Passages in the 
Fourth and Fifth Volumes ef the Eistory 
of England. By J. LixGarp, D.D. 8vo. 
pp. 112. London, 1826. Mawman. 

THe Edinburgh reviewers having charged 

Dr. Lingard with carclessness, fraud, and 

misrepresentation, and having pronounced a 

solemn and deliberate judgment that Dr. L.’s 

History of England ts ‘ of a most dangerous 

description,’ and one * which will impress 

the minds ofits readers with false and incor- 
rect notions of the history of their country, 
and of the character and conduct of their an- 
cestors,’ the historian produces this pamphlet, 
to vindicate his work from the sweeping ac- 
cusations of the critics; and the defence is, 


in many respects, masterly and conclusive. | 


We shall take the points in the order in 
which Mr. Lingard places them before the 
publie; and, first, of the Parisian massacre, 
in 1572. This transaction Dr. Lingard no- 
ticed at some length, but ventured an opinion 
that it was the sudden result of an accidental 
und unforeseen event, not the effect of a pre- 
concerted plot; and, in a short prefatory ad- 
dress, requested the reader to believe that this 
opinion was the result of ‘a diligent perusal 
and comparison of the most authentic docu- 
ments on the subject.’ The reviewer declares 
that he does not credit this assertion. What 
importance should be attached to this decla- 
ration, our readers must decide, after having 
perused the following quotatien from Dr, 
Lingard’s vindication :— 

‘1. It were to be wished that critics would 
quote fairly, when they mean to condemn 
severely. In this passage, and in the two 
following pages, the reviewer professes thrice 
to quote my very words, and thrice substi- 
tutes in their place words of his own. 1 


‘said, that I had compared “ the most au- 


et 


thentic documents;” he makes me say that 
I compared the * original documents.” The 
change may be unintentional, but it is not 
immaterial. By “the most authentic doca- 
ments,” I meant documents of sufficient au- 
thority to deserve credit, as coming from 
men, who either were the original devisers, 
or received their information from the origi- 
nal devisers, of the massacre. Such persons 
may be admitted as authentic witnesses. But 
the original documents” of the reviewer are 
not confined to such evidence: he extends 
the denomination to the numerous writings 


/on the subject, published within a few years 
after the event; of which the far greater part 
_ proceeded from those, who possessed not the 


ee net ee 


means of ascertaining the real origin of the 
tragedy, and who wrote only from hearsay, 
conjecture, and passion. Such writings can- 
not be classed among “the most authentic 
documents on the subject;’” so that, should 
the reviewer prove that I have negiected to 
consult some of them, he still will not have 


' proved any thing contradictory of my asser- 
tion, 


‘2. It is, moreover, both singular and sus- 


| picious, that from the prefatory address, he 


should immediately hurry away to the very 


' Jast paragraph in the memoir. There he dis- 


° + . ' 
covers a passage, in which by mistake the 
, t Ela enannt’”’® hae ean neahved 
epithet " lucie ot has peen pPTrenrxea to a 
1; C ate wr: torae ar eearer nlanerhsle in, 
list of six writers: and very plausibly infer 
* ' * 
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that since three of the six, Perefixe, De Tho. 
and Masson, are known to have been Catho. 
lics, Dr. Lingard could not have been conyer. 
sant with their works. But may I ask, why 
the reviewer has taken this subject from jts 
proper place to introduce it here? Is.it not 
to create a persuasion, that it serves to prove 
the charge immediately preceding; to show 
that { have quoted authorities which I had 
not consulted! If so, he knows that he js 
playing a false game. Not one of the three 
writers is quoted by me throughout the me- 
moir; nor can any of their works be ranked 
among the authentic documents, which I as- 
serted that I had compared. The fact jis, 
that the passage, in-which ‘their names oc- 
cur, was translated from a French writer, to 
whom, as to my only authority, I referred 
the reader. 


‘3. In the next place, I must be allowed 
to doubt, whether the reviewer believes, as 
he pretends, that 1 was ignorant of the reli- 
gion of the three writers. Masson, indeed, 
is now an obcure name; and there was e 
Masson, a Calvinist writer in Holland. With 
respect to him, therefore, I might have been 
in error. But could he imagine that I hag 
never heard of De Thou and Peretixe, names 
so illustrious in the literary and ecclesiastical 
history of France; or that I did not know 
that the president & Mortier always professed 
himself a Catholic, or that the Archbishop of 
Paris could not be a Huguenot? A fair and 
candid critic would rather have inferred, that 
the word * Ifuguenot” had by some accident 
crept into the ‘text. And soitwas. It had 
been placed by me in the margin as a private 
mark—a sort of catch-word, to aid my me- 
mory, and was taken thence by the copyist 
or the printer, as a correction for the word 
‘‘ national,” the true reading in the manu- 
script. With this, indeed, the reviewer could 
not be acquainted. But when he considered 
that it was but the error of a single word, he 
ought to have hesitated before he charged to 
ignorance and i:mposture, what might have 
been, as in reality it was, the effect of mere 
accident. If he have written much for the 
press, he must know that such errors are not 
uncommon. Te must occasionally have dis- 
covered in his manuscript a word which he 
never intended to write, and in the printed 
copy a word which he had never written. 
The operations of the mind outstrip in speed 
those of the body. While the hand is em- 
ployed in tracing the characters on paper, oF 
in arranging the types against the rule, the 
mind frequently hurries forward, and a word, 
connected with the new train of thought, 1s 
introduced by manual operation, without the 
consciousness of the writer or of the compo- 
sitor. To this or some similar cause the sus- 
picious appearance of the word ‘ Hugue- 
not” might have been attributed. But to 
the reviewer it seemed otherwise. He hat 
detected the error, and resolved to derive 
from it every advantage in his power. The 
merit of the discovery he may claim: but I 
doubt whether that merit will atone, in the 
estimation of the reader, for the unfair use to 
which it has been applied.’ 

Dr. 
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our opinion, very i BE te i 


thus :-- whe | 
‘As far as regards the historical question 


in dispute, there can, I think, remain no 
doubt, that the opinion which I adopted was 
the only one probable in itself, and support- 
ed by real authority. If this be so, I am sa- 
tisfied: the cavils of the reviewer, with his 
vituperative ¢ and vindictive language, may be 
given to the winds. 
¢6¢Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis.” 

The historian next encounters the objec- 
tions of Mr. Todd, who has accused hive of 
being unjust to the merits of Archbishop 
Cranmer. There are twelve charges ad 
vanced against him by his reverend adver- 
sary; and these, we must say, he meets fair- 
ly, ‘and answers satisfactorily. For these we 
beg to direct the attention “of the reader to 
this important tract itself, and, hastening to 
the conclusion, find the truth of Byron's as- 
sertion, that the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly 

Treat a dissenting author very martyrly ;’ 
for Dr. Lingard’s labours are severely, and, 
in many instances, illiberally handled by 
them both. Our recent copious notices of 
Mr. Turner’s History of Henry VIII., must 
render the following extracts extremely inte- 
resting to our readers; supplying, as they 
do, amusing evidence of the contrariety of 
opinion in the two historians, and at the 
same time exhibiting the Quarterly’s style of 
criticism, and Dr. L's calm but decisive me- 
thod of overturning his antagonists’ posi- 
tions :—~ 


‘A writer in the fifty-sixth number of the 





Quarterly Review, mentions with distinguish. | 


ed praise “the severe and unrelenting vigi- 
lance, with which Mr. Todd has hunted Dr. 
Lingard through his many mis- ‘statements 
respecting Archbishop Cranmer.” But he 
is not content with paying this compliment; 
he aspires to a share in the honours of the 
chase, and undertakes to pursue me through 
the melancholy story of Henry's second 
queen, the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. Be it 
so: I have no great reason to fear these lite- 
rary Nimrods. The reader has seen how ea- 
sily I burst the gossamer nets of Mr. Todd: 
the toils spread “by his brother huntsman are 
fabricated of the same light and flimsy mate- 
rials. 
‘Henry and Anne Boleyn. “Dr. Lin- 
gard,” says the reviewer, ‘ details the whole 
progress ‘of the amour (between Henry and 
Anne) during five years, with the precision 
and accuracy of one of Marivaux’ novels. 
His authorities for all this are a few dateless 
letters, and a furious invective by Henry's 
enemy, Cardinal Pole. The finished co- 
quette, who, coldly and with ambitious cal- 
culation, for two years, refused a less price 
than a crown for her affections—who, by 
consummate artifice, wrought the amorous 
monarch to divorce his wife and wed herself, 
is stated, nevertheless, to have lived as Hen- 
ry’s concubine during three years. Now, in 
the absence of all authentic evidence, would 
it not have been more natural, evid ntly more 
charitable, to attribute her long resistance to 


her virtuous principles, nerhans to her previ- 
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ous attachment to Lord Perey? her weak- 
ness to the seductions of Llenry’s ardent at- 
tachment, and to her confidence in his pro- 
mises. 
part of her history is, that she was married 
on the 25th of January, (in a garret as Dr. 
Lingard, with due 1 egaid to probability, as- 
serts,) and that Elizabeth was born the 13th 
of September.’ 

In this laboured passage we look in 
vain for the perspicuity, which usually cha- 
racterizes the writer. Ile is evidently at a 
loss, whether he ought to admit or to deny 
the alleged connexion between Henry and 
Anne. In one part he admits it, where he 
wishes her weakness to be attributed to the 
seductions of Ifenry, and her confidence in 
his promises: in others he may be said to 
deny it, for he affirms the absence of all au- 
thentic evidence, and that nothing has been 
proved against her but her marriage on the 
25th of January, and the birth of her child 
on the 13th, he should have said the 7th of 
September. 

‘2. I shall answer, that I have related 
nothing respecting the conduct of Henry and 
Anne, which is not founded, in my opinion, 
on evidence beyond cavil or suspicion. One 
letter, indeed, is dateless. But that letter is 
fay ourable to Anne, as it proves that Henry, 
when he wrote it, had in vain solicited her 
chastity for more than a twelvemonth. But, 
if the reviewer had consulted the other let- 
ters, which I have quoted, he could not have 
said that they are ‘ dateless’’ All of them, 
and they are waved. have their accompa- 
nying dates. As to the “ furious invective” 
by C ardinal Pole, it will be more properly 
noticed in the discussion of the next objec- 
tion. 

‘3. I shall add that there is no absence, 
as he pretends, of authentic evidence. We 
have not, indeed, the confession of the par- 
ties; but we possess the evidence of those, 
who had the opportunity of knowing the 
truth, and e eave their testimony in cir- 
cumstances, in which they cannot be sus- 
pected of Riecheod. We have the evidence 
of Cardinal Wolsey. In a confidential con- 
versation with Cavendish, respecting the 
causes of his disgrace, he alludes to the se- 


cret and nocturnal influence of Anne, whom | 


he points out by the designation of “the 
night-crowe, that cries ever in the king's ears 
against me.’ We have the letters of Du 
Bellay, the French ambassador, the conti- 
dant of both Henry and Anne. His lan- 
guage, when he speaks of the lovers, is too 
plain to be misunderstood. There cannot 
be a question that he looked upon her as the 
king’s mistress. 
Clement addressed to Henry, in which the 
pontiff states the fact without doubt or quali- 
fication. But what is more in such a case, 
we have the evidence of facts. We find the 
king attempting to seduce a young and beau- 
tiful female. To overcome her objections, 
he promises her marriage, as soon as he can 
obtain a divorce from his wife. The cause 
is brought into court: but the delay of the 
judges irritates his impat 
his wife: he sends for the 


| ~ } | 
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obiect of his affec- 
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All that is proved against her in this | 


We have the two breves of 
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her apartments contiguous to his own; he 
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orders his courtiers to pay to her all the re- 
spect due to the queen; he suffers her to in- 
terfere in matters of state, and to claim a 
share in the distribution of favours. Thus 
they live for three years under the same roof. 
We find them taking their meals together; if 
the king ride out, we are sure to discover her 
by his side; if he hunt, he places her in a 
convenient station to partake of the sport; if 
he change his residence, she accompanies 
him: and, when he crosses the seato meet 
the French king at Calais, he cannot leave 
her behind him. Let the reader couple all 
this with the amorous temperament of IJer- 
ry, with his impetuous disposition, with his 
indelicate allusions and anticipations im his 
correspondence with her, and he will not 
want evidence to teach him in what relation 
they lived together, nor feel any sur frise, if 
her child was batt within little more than 
seven months after the claudestine celebra- 
tion of their marriage.’ 

Agreeing with Mr. Turner and other excel- 
lent authorities, the reviewer refuses to be- 
lieve that Mary Boleyn, the sister of Anne, 
had ever been the mistress of Henry. The 
historian has no authority for this accusation, 
save that of Cardinal Pole, and this he la- 
hours assiduously to make the most of. How 
Dr. L. dwells upon and dresses up his cir- 
curnstantial evidence, the following quotation 
will enable our readers to discover; and we 
think they will agree with the Quarterly Re- 

view and Mr. Turner, that on Ais point, at 
least, no very clear or strong case has been 
made out against Hlenry: — 

“Ile (Pole) adopted an asperity of lan- 
guage, which, joined to that declamatory 
style in which he always indulged, was more 
calculated to irritate, than ta convince. But 
this, though it may lead us to impeach his 
prudence, ouglit not to affect his credit. He 
would have defeated his own obj ject, had he 
‘aggravated scandalous reports into positive 
assertions,” or exhorted Henry to repent of 
ofiences, which he did not know that the 
king had committed.” 

‘The notice of the amour with Mary Bo- 
leyn is thus introduced. Pole had asserted 
that Henry, in seeking to procure a divorce 
from Catharine, pretended motives of consci- 
ence, but was in reality actuated by motives 
of passion. ‘* How,’ ‘he proceeds, “ you will 
perhaps ask, can I know what passes in the 
secret of your own breast? No one but God 

can know it. IJ answer that God has shown 
it to me, and not to me only, but to every 
man, who will take the trouble to consider 
your conduct: he has shown it through the 
very person whom you have chosen to fill the 
place of your lawful wife. For who is she? 

The sister of a woman, whom you had long kept 
asa mistress. But did you not know that the 
law, which forbids you to marry the relict of 
your brother, if he have known her carnally, 
also forbir 4 vou to marry the woman, tlie 
sister vou have carnally known yourself? If 
then you reject one of these marria ges through 
respect for the law, you ought to reject the 


other for the same reason. And say not that 
/ you were iznorant of thts part of the law. 
No one knew it better than yourself. You 
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proved it by soliciting a dispensation to marry 
the sister of one who had been your concu- 
bine. Thus the v choice of th 
fer your second wile discloses your 
tives. She, silent though she be, proclaims 
to the world that lust, and not religion. in- 
duced you to claim the benetit of the law in 
Lev iticus.” 

‘The reader w “6 
tract Pole 


very person 


real mo- 


observe, that in this ex- 
rot undertake 10 prove the 
sed amour at Henry with Mary Boleyn: 

he takes it for granted: he assumes itasa 
known and undisputed fact: and from it he 
argues, that the king knew his intended mar- 
rage with Anne to be no less forbidden by 
the Levitical law, than his past marriage with 
(‘atharine. In several other Passages he re- 
fers with equal confidence to the same amour 
and on cach-oc 


adoes 


ailes 


‘asion lus lancuage ts that of 
who asserts nothing of w 
not assured, 
sects to meet with contradiction. 
is, that, as far as we know, 
hardihood to contradict him. 
‘Bat it seems that [ “have ingeniously 
produced a corroboration of | role’s nasi 
hy an inference drawn from a passage of 
inost remarkable document, a acaneaicn 
granted to Henry at his own request.” That 
itis a corroboration, an irrefragable corrobo- 
ration of Pole’s testimony, no one can doubt. 
He had alluded to the dispensation, i pro- 
duced it. Its object Was to do away every 
1mpediment to Ilenr y's intended union with 
Anne, as soon as the marriage with Catharine 
should be pronounced invalid. It was for 
this purpose composed by the canenists in 
Eng'ard, approved by Ilenry, and granted 
by the pontiff. Now, what was obtained by 
it?) A license to marry another woman, Ist, 
though that woman were under a contract of 
marriage to a third person, provided it had 
not been actually consummated ; 2nd, and 
though she might stand tn the first degree of 
affinity vo the hing, arising out of his connec- 
tion (lawfully or anlaw fully.) with some other 
woman, provided she, whom he weant to 
marry, were not the relict of his brother. 
The first part, it is evident, referred to the 
precontract of marrage, suspected to have 
heen made between Anne Boleyn and Lord 
Perey: but to what did the second reter? 
“anitestly to the amour with Marv 
Bolevn. In no other cese could Anne stand 


a man. ‘ich he is 


The truth 
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3 the first degree of affinity towards him. 
thus the dispensation proves beyond the 


possibility of doubt the truth of Pole’s state- 
Inent. 

‘It is amusing to observe how the reviewer 
winds and writhes himself into all postures 
and shapes, to eseape from this difficulty. 
1 He assumes a most charitable tone, and 
will never believe *f that the popes the infalh- 
ble guardian of Christian morals, would sanc- 
in the grossest incest by granting such a 
dispensation.” Whether the dispensation 


can be said to sanction incest. anv more than | 


till of divorce passed by the legisla 
sancti adultery, [ will not 
“that IL leave 
pontiff. 
historian, 


’ ILlers, 


ure, 
ons determine. 
It as sufficient for me that. as an 

did my duty by reloting the fact. 
moteover, sure that Henry 


- 


the reviewer to settle with the | which TL had not anticipated ; 
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and who neither fears nor ex- | 
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lieve that any one of them had seen it: 
bey that account I thought 1 should 


The reviewer's words are, 
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‘Tf the meestuous 
were a secret from the world, 

would he not have thrown the proof of 
upon rather than have thus proclaim. 
edit! Ifithad been so public and notorious 
as to make concealment unnecessary, Must 
not some other evidence besides Pole’s have 
remained’ It were easy to break eitier horn 
of this dilemma. ies | shall answer, that 
whether the connection were public or secret, 
a dispensation became requisite ; otherwise 
the validity of the m: wrlag ye and in conuse- 
the legitimacy of the alee by that 
marriage, might afterwards be disputed. 3. 
fe maintains, “‘as a safe inference,” that 
eround than this dispensa- 


P ole had no oiler 
tion for his scandalous assertion: wil veta 


never have asked for it. 


connection 


others, 


quence 


. | few lines before he had told us that very pro- 


bia bly Pole had taken it up from reps rt, ‘and 
he I oh, tencd and aggrayi ited that re po rtintoa 
positive ‘ rtion. 4th. ife begins to dishe- 
lieve the document altogether, and wonders 
“that Dr. Lingard should rest on such par- 
tial, questionable, and suspicious evidence,” 
and yet almost in the same breath, he had 
admitted the instrument as genuine, when he 
so “safely” pronounce d it the real founda- 
tion of Pole’s statement.’ 

Dr. Lingard then proceeds to defend him- 
self against the Quarterly’s charge of having 
drawn untair inferences froin the spe eches of 
Anne Boleyn in the Tower. This charge he 
refutes, 
review,) with the following remarks :— 

‘Tle afterwards introduces, with a sneer, 
what he terms ‘fa remarkable instance of 
Dr. Lingerd’s impartiality. It refers to a 
tract, entitled An Admonition to the Nobility 
and People of England and Ireland, concern- 
inge the present Warres made for th > Execu- 
tion of his Hfolines Sentence by the Hlighe 
and Mightie hinge Catuolicke of Spain, by the 
Cardinal of KMnglande. Anno MbLXXXVITI. 
“Dr. Lingard ana- 
lyses the tract as faras the abuse of the queen, 
which, however extravagant, may influence 
the reader in the estimate of her character. 
But the fourth part he passes hyhtly over, 
and the treasonable division, which would 
display his own party in the darkest and 
truest colours, and fully confirms their de- 
signs against the queen’s Jite and the ne ation’s 
inden nde ce, he omits entirely with a reier- 
ence to Fuller and Mr. Butler.’ 

‘Had I been the partial and interested 
writer, whom the reviewer is pleased to re- 
present me, instead of an: lysing a 
this tract, IT should have < allow ed it to reinaln 
in the shovels in which it lay concealed, 
Nothing called on me to detail its contents. 
But the book has always 
scarce: though I can enumerate 
writers who have mennoned it, | 


asst 


twenty | 
do not be- 
and 
gratify 


i the curiosity of my readers by giving an ana- 


t 


Wout } 


ly sis of it in my notes. Butthen I had but 
space: the volume had already reached 
the six hu eadih and sixtieth page, a bulk 
and for th: : 
reason L confined my deser iption to the pa 

of the book wich was unknown, and for oa 


referred the reader to the accounts | 


1” +? 
brit tie 


rem inde 
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and then concludes (as we must our 


v pert of 


been extremely | 
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a 
already published. This is the partiality of 
whicn i have been guilty. 

‘But may I ask what is the meaning of 
the passage, ““which would display his own 
party in the darkest and truest colours ” 
Why am I to be identified with the Spanish 


party! Where have [ approved of their in. 
trigues or designs! The Spanish party com- 
posed not the great body of English Catho- 


lics. The former projected and promoted the 
Spanish expedition ; the latter rose to Op- 
pose it with an energy and unanimity, which 
extorted from their very adversaries the praise 
of !oyalty aud patriotism. 


‘ Perhaps I ought, in conciusion, to ape- 
logise to the reader for the length to which 
these pages have run. !le must attribute jt 
to the numerous charges and cavils of my 
adversaries. If I have endeavoured *o vin- 
dicate myself, I have also been careful to 
avoid all irrelevant matter and unnecessary 
prolixity. On most of the subjects, I might 
with justice have said more: on none, witha 
due regard to my own character, could I have 
said less." 
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or, the Life and 
Mailings, Esq. of 
by the Avuruor of peal 4 
he Entail, &e. 12mo. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh; 


Cad ll, J.ondon. 
NoNE can welcome aw ov work from the 
varied, powerful, and tic pen of Mr, 
Galt, more hearuly than ourselves. We 


tribute to the merit of all 
his previous publications ; and we state with 
Satistaction that the present 1s calculated to 
sustain and extend his great and deserved 
popularity. Hes the historian—the village 
historian of his native scenes, which, with 
their actors, he paints with surpassing skill, 
shrewdness, and fidelity. Assuming gene- 
rally the gay and free demeanour of the play- 


have paid willing 





t fully satirical delineator; he, nevertheless, 


oce asionally presents us with touches of the 
| pathetic and the sublime, which indicate ge- 
nius of the very highest order. But we have 
no time to enter into a consideration of the 
many fine pictures with which Mr. Gait has 
made us so well acc juainted, and must at 
once introduce the reader to the Life and 
Opinions of Malachi Mailings, Esq., of 
Awldbiveings. This Last of the Lairds 1s a 
finished portrait of a class of personages. of 
whom few now remain; and this, of course, 
| heightens the attraction, and increases the 
value of the picture. Jn this production, 
Mr. Galt is proceeding in his own selected 
task of snatching from the hurying and over- 
| shadowing stream of ov} vlon, much reli itive 
to huis native soil and her children, which has 
, no chronicler save himself, and could not 
| have a better. Malachi is represented as at 
once weak and obstinate, proud and poverty 
| stricken. lfis place is capitally imagined; 
the gloom and desolation which usually cha- 
ractertse the neighbourhood of a falling house, 
j are portrayed with great truth and feeling. 
It is, however, with the inhabitants that we 
has e most to d ternans 
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blest is not the least interesting vlogs dra- 
matis personz, we begin with her :- 

‘Jenny was not altogether just such an 
amiable and nymphantine being as the moral 
master of Lights and Shadows has discov ered, 

lowing and. gleaming in the poetical regions 
of Scottish life; but a substantial armfal of 
those virtues and graces, which, in the shape 
of well-fleshed, clear-skinned, sonsy, and 
hardy queans, may be sees, with their legs 
bared above the knee, trampling in washing- 

tubs, at the open burnside, or haply, with 
the handle of an old spade, pursuing forth 
from the kail-yard a marauding cow, or en- 
gaged in some of those other vocations of ru- 
ral or pastoral drudgery, which are equally 
natural and prosaical. In truth, Jenny had 
more of a thorough-going havrelism about 
her, than of that fond and fine otherism, so 
interesting in the heroines of romance. She 
was neither particular in hier attire, nor me- 

thodical in her work, and her w ords were un- 
culled—in short, she was a wench likely to 
be brought to book without much blushing. 
But we forget our duty, and have not yet an- 
swered to her “wull and pleasure,” though 
she has opened the door, and has dropped 
behind her the hearth-brush she happened to 
have in her hand, when our summons was 
sounded. 

‘Having inquired for the laird, Jenny re- 
plies, 

‘“ Deed, sir, he’s no right.” 

*“ Ay, Jenny, I’m sorry for that—what 
ails him?” 

‘“ Ails! T canna say mickle’s the matter 
wi’ him, poor bodie, but he’s dwining, and 
he’s no ill either-—~trow th, ony ha’d o health 
he has, is aye at meal-time, and yet he puts 
a’ in an ill skin.” 

‘Ts he confined to his room, Jenny?” 

‘“ Room, sir! neither a doctor nora doze 
o’ physic would keep him intil his room.’ 

‘“ Indeed! Then he must be greatly al- 
tered, Jenny; for he was rather always of a 
sedentary turn.” 

as That’ s a’ ye ken about !:im, he’s a busy 
Moan.’ 

‘“ Busy, Jenny!’ 

“ Ay, sit, aro dfal! He's $ putting out a 
book—Loke, sir, if he’s no putting out a book! 
O that wearyfu’ jaunt to Embro’ to see the 
king! It has skail't the daunert wits o’ the 
master—the like o’ you and the minister may 
put out books, but surely the stated gentry 
hae come to a low pass indeed, when they 
would file their fingers wi’ one sie black art!” 

“« And what is this book about, Jenny /” 

‘** Na, that’s a question amang pape cred 
ye may speer, and I may say yea or nay, but 
what will’t make you the wiser?” 

‘True, Jenny, Vil never dispute that; 
but is Mr Mailings not visible?” 

*“ Veesible, sir!” 

‘“ May I not see him?” 

‘“ What for should ye no sce him? At 
this precious moment of God’s time, ye may 
see him writing his book through t the key- 
hole.” 

‘Through the key-hole, Jenny !—no pos- 
sible? I never heard of a man writing a book 
through a key-hole.” 


‘“ Weel, weel, sir, no to summer 


and win- 
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en 


ter on idioticals, or sie like matters o° fact— 
the Laird told me, that he would na be at 
hame to a living soul in the king's three 
kingdoms; ‘cause he was inditing his book; 
the which £ thought was—I['ll no just say. it 
was alee; but if it wasnaa lee, it was surely 
very like it; and, therefore, sir, though the 
master said it was an innocent deplomatical, 
| hae a notion that it was cousin, and sib to 
the first-born of Satan, the whilk is Untruth.” 

‘This colloquy with Jenny greatly disturb- 
ed our wonted philosophical composure. The 
Laird! Malachi Mailings, writing a book, 
was a marvel most indigestible; for although 
he had become of Fate years somewhat ad- 
dicted to reading, particularly of the news- 
papers, and the “Edinburgh Review, which 
he borrowed from me, about a month after 
publication, the idea of the inspiring mantle 
dropping down about his shoulders, surprised 
me as with the amazement of a new creation, 
and under the excitement of the moment, 
pushing Jenny aside, I hastened to his par- 
lour.’ 

A curious scene follows, in which the vi- 
sitor discovers that Malachi is actually about 
to begin the trade of anthorship, and by that 
means hopes § by a graduality, to clear his 
estate, aud die wi’ a free income.’ Poor 
Malachi’s chief embarrassment is caused by 
his having, through the straitness of his cir- 
cumstances and the cunning of a neighbour, 
an Indian nabob, called Rupees, been in- 
duced to allow the latter 
lands of Auldbiggings. The debt cannot be 
discharged ; and the nabob accompanies 
Caption, a lawyer, and Angle, @ land-sur- 
veyor, to measure the grounds, which he now 
begins to consider as his own. 


and his man Jock, (a striking and 
one of the authors most 
felicitous creations,) ina fit of indignant he- 
roism, smashes the surveyor’s theodolite, and 
by his violent threats and the laird’s assump- 
tion of his dignified capacity as justice of the 
peace, the intruders are driven off. The re- 
sult of this rencontre is a declaration from 
Caption, that he will institute an action for 
assault and battery ; and the troubles of 
Malachi and his faithful: Jock speedily reach 
their acme. 
come acquainted with Mrs. Soorocks, a lady 
of the : ry genus, busy, bustling, and full of 
little feminine subtleties. This lady’s plan 
isto marry the laird out of his difficulties ; 
and the project is certainly wiser than the 
laird’s book or Jock’s lottery ticket. She 
fhxes on the oldest of the maiden sisters of 
Barrenbraes, the Misses Shoesie, and Girzie 
Minnygaff; and encounters much of perii 
and difficulty before she succeeds in bringing 

her plan to bear. To the last the laird hi im - 

self remains repugnant to the match; but 

is effected, and the scene is so full of Sos 
and originality, that 1t must form our con- 
cluding quotation. Bailey W: ift, the laird, 


rited ; 
original character, 


| and the maiden sisters are all assembled at 


the house of Mrs. Soorocks, who thus bezins 
the prologue to the matrimonial theme :-— 
*“* 7 have long wished to see such a meet- 
ingasthe present. Time wears out all things, 
and lairds and ladies are that 
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In this con- | 
junction, the laird himself is unusually spi- 


At this critical period we be- | 
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bloom, and plants that perish—creatures of 
a day, and butterflies o° the sunshine. It 
has ofien been a wonder to me how year at- 
ter year should have passed away, and the 
atiection so long nourished in secret atween— 
[il nos ay wha—should never hae come to 
an issue.” 

‘The Laird hemmed sceptically, and Miss 
Shoosie looked for her pocket-hole, that se 
might no doubt be ready with her handker- 
chief, 

‘“* But,” continued Mrs. Soorocks, “* what- 
ever is ordained will sooner or later come to 
pass; and seldom hae [ ever had in my life 
a pleasanter reflection, than in seeing here 
twa young persons made for one another.” 

‘The Laird looked with the tail of his eye 
towards Miss Shoosie, and seemed as if he 
smelt senna, or mandragora; while she drew 
her hand over her face bashfully, as if to con- 
cealthe depth of her emotions. 

‘The bailie interposed— 

‘* There’s mae need, cousin, to mak 
thrown-up warp o’ the web we hae in han’; 
the young couple understand one another ; 
and if the yarn has been raveled for @ time, 
it’s weel redd noo. The only thing that I 
would object to 1s the delay, and tor twa 
sound and substantial reasons —first t, it’s an 
auld byword and a true, that delays are dan- 
rerous; and under the second head, | would 
speak o’ economy, and anent the expense o’ 
what extravagant wasterfu’ women ca’ bridal 
braws.’’ : 

‘In that,” said I, interrupting him, ‘* { 
arree with you, Mr. Wait; on this occasion, 
such expenditure is quite unnecessary.” 

‘* But,” rejomned Miss Girzie, ** wouldna 
my Mrs. Soorocks, don't you think, 

we ete a vidiog-habit for the wedding manner” 

‘It’s verr roe.” was the answer, ** that 
mony a young leddy that never was on a 
back, nor expects to be, gets a riding 
habit at her marriage, the whichis put to nae 
ther use after, than to be made up into claes 
for some o’ the bairns; and in that respect, 
there might be something to be said for your 
sister getting ane; but all things consider- 
edd——"_— i 

‘Here the Laird groaned from the depths 
of his spirit, and the bailie quietly in terposed— 

‘** Butait there is no marriage jaunt, and | 
see no need of such a thing, where is the 
need to make an out. : fora ris line habit at 
all?’—’De 2d, my frie ,if you'll be ruls 
me, you ‘Il mak up ioe your lost ume, ar aid 
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clare a marriage at once, without farther surm- 
mering or wintering about the matter.” 

© Oh.” cried Miss Girzie, lifting 
hands, and driving her fingers, ‘*is’t a po-si- 


bility!” 

‘Miss Shoosie heaved a sigh. The Laird 
rose from his seat, and walking with his hands 
behind his back to the window, raised ano- 
in responsive echo; while Mrs. Soorocks 
hefore commencing operations, gave me a sly 
nod, as much as to intimate her ability and 
readiness to carry on the attack. 

‘“ Vaird,” said she, “I'm no ane that is 


for hurrving ona solemn business in arash 
manner. Before we come to speak of the 
wedding seriously—tho’ we're only joking 
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‘The Laird interrupted her tartly, and 
looking round witha particul: irly-sinister ex- 
pression of countenance, concluded the sen- 
tence by adding—* And | houp ye'll be lang 
sae.” 

‘ “ Weel, weel, Laird,” replied the lady, 
““ve know it’s all your ain doing; tak your 
wull ot; it depends entirely on yourse A” 

‘“ On me?” cried the Laird —** My gra- 
cious! whae ever heard the equal o’ that?” 
—Then he muttered in an under tone, ‘If 
ever there was a lee, that’s ane ’ 

‘* Tee!” said Mrs. Soorocks, catching the 
Laird’s aside—** Every joke’s a lee o its kind. 
— But come, help yoursell to a glass o’ my 
old wine; for ye seem to be in an unco low 
key, Laird. Ye see the bailie requires net- 
ther precept nor example wi’ his tumbler, 
when the mercy’s afore him.” 

‘Por sometime after this, there was a visi- 
ble embarrassment in the manner of all pre- 
sent. Mrs. Soorocks, however, was the rul- 
ing spirit of the hour, and she presided with 
undismay¢ ed equaniinity 

‘ After taking off his first glass, the Laird 
w suaded “by his active hostess to a se- 
Cc dto athird; but still matters looked, 
to er own expression, “unco dowte,” 
She then tried him on a new tack. 

‘*“ Ve believe, Laird,” she said, “that 
whatever is destined to come in at aue’s door 
"Jl no gang by the m?” 

*** Doubtless,’ ‘answered | the Laird, “‘ there 
_15 Nae arguing against that.’ 

‘Weel, if ye come that leneth, [ maun 
just tell ye my mind, that for nony and mony 
a lang vear it has hae struck me, somehow or 
wher, that Providence, Laird, destined Miss 
Shoosie there and you for ave anither. I'm 
persuaded you're mair than half o' that opi- 
nion yoursell!”’ 

‘** Doubtless, strance wheemsies will en- 
ter intl leddies’ heads,” replied the Laird, 
turning his foce half way from the speaker, 
like one half unwilling to listen to unwe!l- 
come intelligence—-“ It’s neither your duty 
hor tnine to dive sae deep into the hidden se- 
crets of nature.” 

** Na, but, Laird, just hear me a moment,’ 
said Mrs. Soorocks, lifting up nuts from a 
cuina-plate on the side-table—‘‘ seeing is be- 
heving all the world over. Now, ve see, if I 
was to tuke a pair of these nuts, and suy to 
mysell, there’s me and there's Mr. Rupy ,as 
I throwed them into the fire, ye wad sce the 
ane fizz, and flee away frae the other up the 
lum, or outat the ribs, like a bomb- shell; for, 


the like o’ him and me should ever come 
thegither; but on the contr air—sae deeply 
am I impressed with the truth o’ what I am 
saying, that 1 could wager my life maistly, 
that were I to put in these twa, and say, as | 
do noo, ‘There goes you, Laird, and there 
goes Miss Shoosie,’—(all the time Mrs. Soo- 
rocks was suiting the action to the word,)— 
ye wad observe them burn to a white aizle 
lovingly together.” 
‘The two nuts, according to Mrs. 
rock's predicuon, burned together lovingly 
laws It S gay curious, 1 allow,” said the 
1. aird: **} ut dinna expect to throw cantrip 
in my een Wi! ONnV O \W he- 
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ther I take or rejec, it maun be a free-will 
gift.” 

«« Maist certainly,” was the reply of Bai- 
lie Waft; “cand from what I’ve seen and 
heard aboot ye, Laird, [ aye Jealousec d where 
your guid taste wad land ye. 

«Mrs. Soorocks, though sorely put to her 
mettle by the Laird’s obduracy, yet was de- 
termined not to leave the well-foughten field 
without gaining her point; - so, with Mr 
Mailing’s consent, she mixed for him a tum- 
bler of punch, “the rum of which,” as she 
tuld him, * having been procured from Cor- 
nel Archy of Greenock, was of a suavity as 
mild as its vendor.” 

‘The general jocularity was meanwhile on 
the increase, Mrs. Soorocks from time to time 
urging the gentlemen to use their freedoms 
wit! her bottles, and do a little for the good 
of the house; and, though tardy to relax, the 
Laird’s features at le moth brightened up with 
congenial sympathy. The bailie became 
g arrulous, and hinted wey from time to time 

) Miss Shoosie on the pleasures of house- 
ie ing. Miss Girzie argued briskly with 
Nirs Soorocks for and against the propriety 
of irregular and cl: indestine m: irriages, but 
“ ith a tone of concession gradually softening 
into conciliation; while the Laird, continu- 
ing to wax still more cheerful and bold, 
boasted of his youthful sprees, and, as he 
snapped his thumbs, sang aloud a verse of 
she old ballad,— 

‘ss The vi ule he came ower the craft 


Wi’ bis beard new shaven.’ 
“No,” cried Mrs. Soorecks, ‘if it’s come 
to that wi’ ye, Laird, it’s time we should 


bring ye afore a magistrate, and hae your 
VOWS houvourably ratified —Bailie Waft, I tell 
ye to put him to the question.” 

‘ liere the bailie rose, and endeavouring to 
wipe the flush fromm his brow with his hand- 
kerchief, looked as grave as the occasion 
would let him, and said, * Mr. Mailings, is 
lady,’ pointing to Miss Shoosie,— 

‘your wife?’ 

** Ony lady’s my wife,” said the laird, 
“ that will condescend to tak me.” 

‘The bailie then turned to Miss Shoosie,—- 
* Do you, madam, acknowledye this gentle- 
man for your husband ?” 

** Confess, confess,” cried Mrs. 

‘and dinna spol iLour ploy.” 

‘ Miss Shooste simpered, and said, ‘ Sis- 
ter, I canna refuse ony langer.” 


this 


Soorocks, 


‘Ilere there was a general clapping. of 
‘hands, aud the health of Mr. and Mrs. Mail- 
ye observe, it’s noin the course o’ nature that | 


ings was drank in bumpers by all but them- 
selves. The bride echt ced the court- 
esy with solemn propriety, aud the Laird an- 
swered with a loud laugh; but there was a 
ring in its sound wild and sardonic. Ano- 
thee tumbler, however, soon restored the hi- 
larity; and in a few minutes after, supper, 
which Mis. Soorocks had prospectively pre- 
pared for the occasion, was announced.’ 

‘ The fete passed over with all due humour 
and conviviality. The Laird warmed more 
and more towards his bride, and said many 
sweet things across the table, as much to the 
amazement as the < 
pany ‘ 


, 





amusement of the com- | purming r a diflerent plar . 
Bailie Waft waxed eloquent in Glas- the very lively and faithful pictures here 


id forget hiniself at length so i 





far as tolose the solemnity of his official situa- 
tion in jocose song- singing y, 

‘ At a late, or rather an early hour, the 
happy party arose from table, and under a 
moon 
6 66 Ploughing the azure depths, and looking 

down 
With sanctified beuignity on man.” 
sallied forth for The Place, the bride hanging 
tenderly on the bridegroom’ S$ arm. 

The marriage is speedily followed by the 
sale of the superiority of the lands of Auld- 
biggings, the proceeds of which enable the 
laird to purchase an annuity, and he proceeds 
with his bride and her sister to Edinburgh, 
where he enjoys all the pleasures of compe - 
tency, still talks of publishing his memonrrs, 
and when the weather is calm and fair, is 
sometimes met with in Prince’s Street, with 
one of the ladies on each arm. We have 
already stated, that we consider this volume 
likely to enhance the popularity of the au- 
thor; and in that satisfactory assurance, and 
with much gratitude for the amusement it 
has afforded us, we take our leave of Ma- 
lachi Mailings, late solitary Laird of Auld- 
biggings, now the contented husband of his 
venerable Shoosie. 





Des Institutions Judiciares de U Angleterre 
comparees avec celles de la France. Par 
Josepu Rey, de Grenoble, Avocat An- 
cien Magistrat. A Paris, chez Neve. 1826, 

The Judicial Institutions of England compared 
with those of France. By Josrera Rey, of 
Grenoble. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 676. 18 26. 

Nonopy, says M. Rey, will dispute the uti- 

lity whieliis the general result of a simulta. 

neous observation of various systems acting 
upon one object, or upon objects nearly alike. 

The defects of each serve reciprocally to shew 

their perfections. Reducing this opinion (the 

truth of which of course we do not question) 
to practise, M. Rey, has given to the world 
the two volumes before us. Tie nature of 
his labours is sufficiently explained by his 

title page, and as we could not enter into a 

more explanatory detail without going deeper 

into legal investigation than we think desirable 

we shall content ourselves with translating a 

passage or two from a very sensible preface, 

and with stating that M. Rey appears to 

. we brought to his task, a very well stored 
nd enlighte ned mind, a love of investigation, 

ni an impartiality of feeling as honourable 

to himself as it was necessary for the just ex- 
ecution of his undertaking. 

In quoting the following extract, it may 
perhaps be objected that it is scarcely fair, 
towards the author, not to make choice, in 
preference, of one of the more important fea- 
tures of his book. To this objection we must 
beg leave to reply that, interesting and valua- 

le as those more important features cer- 
tainly are, taken collectively, yet we very 
much doubt whether, considering the small 
portion which it would be in our power to 
supply, we should either be rendering more 
justice to M. Rey, or conveyiag more tior- 
mation and amusement to our readers by 

On the contrary, 


drawn, caunot,we ethink, fail to win the favour 
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of the latter, and to induce them to make that 
application to the work itself, which we con- 
ceive it justly deserves. 

M: Rey has been observing the contradictory 
effects and interpretations of the same insti- 
tutions in England, and he then supposes the 
opposite impressions which a stranger may 
receive of them on his arrival in this country. 
If the observant stranger, he continues, ex- 
pected to find the principle of equality of rights 
in all its purity, what will he think of the in- 
eonceivable oligarchy not only of the House 
of Lords but even of the Commons—of that 
ore:ended representation ofthe nation at large, 
in which the majority is at the disposal of a 
few hundreds.of individuals? What wall he 
think on learning, that the funded property of 
the kingdom, of a population of nearly 
20,000,000 of men is in the hands of about 
25,000? What will he think of the division 
of the divers classes of society, not merely 
into noble and plebeiavs, but even of the 
plebeians themselves into knights, baronets, 
esquires, gentlemen, &c.?, What will he say 


to the contemptuous distance at which servants | 


and even mechanics are held!) What will he 
say to that crowd of customs in private life, 
being so evidently the stamp of aristocracy, 
and of which the greater number have their 
origin in,the feudal system? And if he ex- 
pected to find them utterly uncontrolled by 
the spirit of monarchical servility—men 
above every idea of the right divine and ab- 
solute, how strangely will he be surprised on 
reading, upon the royal arms, which meet the 
eye at every step, thatemphatic motto of ty- 
ranny, ‘* Dieu et mon droit!’ Nor will he be 
less astonished on perceiving, in the most ac- 
eredited authors, that the king is the proprie- 
tor, mediate or immediate, of all the lands in 
the kingdom*, that in matters of property no 
tribunal can oblige him to execute a contract, 
or to liquidate the just debt of an individual, 
and that it is only by grace that he consents to 
do an act of justice. In fine, what opinion 
can he have of the Engtish people, should he 
happen to be present during the ridiculous 
parade of a coronation, and if a witness to 
the puerile infatuation of almost every class 
for such representations? Then, perhaps, 
passing from an undue prejudice in its favour 
to an opposite excess, he will conclude that 
the English nation is the last in the scale of 
frce nations, and that the hope to see her 
break the chains of despotism and aristocracy 
isthe slighter since she believes herself to be 
the first. 

Such indisputably is one view of the moral 
and political condition of this country; but 
if we turn our eyes to an opposite quarter, 
the scene will assume a very different aspect. 
I will now suppose another stranger on his 
arrival in England expecting to find a firmly 
constituted aristocracy, a population entirely 
monarchical and untainted by the revolution- 
ary spirit with which Europe has been shaken 
during the last thirty years. What will be 
his astonishment, when he discovers that the 





* See Tomlin’s Law Dictionary,term Tenures. 


In point of fact this is merely nominal, but it 


shows well how difficult it is in England to do 
away with the old feudal idcas. 
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greatest number of public functionaries are 
the choice of what is termed the lowest class. 
What will he think when he beholds the in- 
terposition of the mass of the people in those 
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his bed, by his faithful friend and companiom 
_Macgubb. It is evidently the atm of Mr 
Cunningham, throughout the whole of this 


| 


frequent public meetings when the highest | 


solicit the patronage of the lowest. 


Will he | 


not be petrified with wonder at those tumul- | 


tuous assemblies in the open air, when the 


population of a whole town—a whole county 
rush in crowds under the influence of the | 


most violent passions, excited by the most 
vehement of orators? And should he be 
present at the election of a member of the 


lower house, where the people yet retain this | 
privilege, low will he endure the virulent de- 


clamations, the reciprocal abuse, and the 
violence of the multitude towards such of the 
candidates as share nottheir favour! In fine 
when he learns that this immense London 


population, not satisfied with the daily peru- | 
sal of the most unequivocal satires againstthe | 


_ disgraceful. 


extraneous and outré. 
with Paul in all the varied scenes of peril 


sovereign, not satisfied with seeing him abused | 


at the corner of every street: by the most out- | 


rageous caricatures, when he learns that, not | 
satusfied with this, be 1s sometimes even the 


object of direct outrage, even to the covering 


his carriage with mud, then will all his pre- | 
vious ideas be utterly confounded and he 


will be ready to consider the English as the 


most revolutionary and the most anti-monar- | 


chical people on the face of the earth. 

By these facts, M. Rey shews the difficulty 
of forming a just opinion of the manners and 
institutions of this country, and thus accounts 
for the rarity of a correct exposé of them by 
foreigners. But we must come to a conclu- 
sion, observing merely that these volumes 
will be found as interesting to the general 
reader as to the professional student. 





PAUL JONIS, BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAN, 
(Concluded from p. 775.) 


Our first notice ended with the departure of | 
John Paul from his native country: in the | 


second volume, we find a succinct though 
highly coloured account of his well known 
feats of burning the vessels in the harbour of 
Whitehaven ;—his landing on St. Mary's 


Isle, in search of Lord Selkirk ; and his long | 


contested action with the Serapis, Captain 
Pearson. Crowned with victory, he is re- 





ceived, flattered, and honoured at the court of | 

P ‘ } 
the Bourbon, becomes for a brief time the ! 
idol of all classes, and then insensibly is neg- , 


lected. 


Irom volatile 'rance, Paul sets sail | 


. : a | 
for America, rendering there valuable aid | 


to the republicans, and is, in return, slighted 
for his services. [rom Amersica, the scene 
changes to Murope, before the city of Ocza- 
kow, then besieged by the Russians, under 
the command oft the celebrated Suwarrow ; 
as admiral, we find Paul Jones in this spot, 
mainly contributing to the success of the 
Russians, and after active service, he is still 
shunned, and even despised. 
court of the empress, our hero seeks a refuge 
in France, at the period when the Revolution 
began to ravage that unhappy country. Af- 
ter living for some brief time amid the hor- 
rors of that era, Paul Jones is found dead in 





* This particularly occurred during the tria 


rom the | 





{ 


i 


| 


| of Quecn Caroline. 


romance, to prove that, however an indivi- 
dual may possess the most brilliant abilities, 
if to these be added apostacy—a never ceas- 
ing curse haunts his steps, and the more ex- 
alted his. deeds, the greater is their odium. 
Irom this slight sketch, our readers may 
watch the progress-of Paul Jones to a fame, 
which, when attained, proved short-lived and 
There are- many minor details, 
adventures, and characters, interspersed 
throughout the work, several of which are 
admirable and striking ; others are somewhat 
Lord Dalveen figures 


they encounter in America and Europe, and 
at last is stabbed by a female in France, to 
whom he had proved inconstant. We shall 
extract a vivid description of a sea-fight, on 
the coast ot Scotland, between an American 
sloop, commanded by Paul, and one bearing 
his Britannic Majesty’s flag, as viewed by 
Lord Dalveen and his fair cousin, from the 
shore :— 

‘ As Airngray left the castle-top ht 
began to thicken around,—the sta m- 
mered dimmer and dimmer; cloud after 
cleud crept silently up from the Solway, till 
the whole air was filled with a white and 
misty vapour, which covered sea and shore 
like a shroud. Lord Thomas and Lady 
Phemie looked on in silence,—they saw the 
tide sparkling and widening, and they heard 
it chafing among the caverns and the cliffs, 
they saw sloop succeeding sloop gliding half 
visibly along amid the wreaths of mist,—and 
now and then, as the silvery vapour was 
wafted off them, they saw for a moment the 
faces of the anxious mariners who were seek- 
ing their way among the dangerous banks 
which shut up to all, but skilful men, the 
mouth of the river Nith, 

‘“T protest to thee, fair Phemie,” said 
Lord Dalveen, ‘ that I love thy scolding or 
thy counsel,—they are the same thing,—much 
bette: than I like this silence. Let us talk 
of something. See, yonder isa ship half hid, 
half seen among the mist,—it comes moving 
across the bay from Cumberland,--the moon 
has just raised its edge over the hill, that it 
may glance on its white sail. You see I have 
an eye, iy sweet Phemie, for the picturesque, 
and can see a ship by moonlight —And, 
Stay, stay, this is no dirty dealer in coals and 
tar-oil,—an armed ship by the moon and 
stars !—a creature with mischief under her 
wings by Saint Saltpetre! What, in the 
name of idleness, can one of his miajesty's 
vessels lack here! See how like a wild swan 
it comes breasting the waters. There now, 
thanks to the Carlisle moon, it stands as clear 
as if the Solway were a lake of looking- 
glasses. A sloop of war of twenty guns in 
our little herring-pond !—TI take off my bon- 
net and bow to thee, moon, for this is one of 
thy wise freaks.” 

‘The armed sloop which attracted the eye 
of Lord Thomas had now reached the middle 
of the bay ; her cannon glanced in the moon, 
and the armed men on her deck seemed nu- 
merous compared to the vessel which con 
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tained them. So much had this unusual 
sight employed Lady Phemie and her cou- 
sin, that they had failed to observe another 
ship of seemingly the same size, which, under 
a press of sail, and aided b y a gentle wind, 
came up the hosoin of the fiith as swift as the 
sea-eagle, which, 
arms from one of the distant cliffs, joined the 
sloop of war on its way, and hovered over it 
as if it smelt out carnage. 


‘Lady Phemie, on beholding this, rose 
suddenly up, and s. uid, —* (war! destruc- 
tion, and death, have found out our quiet 


bay, and the cormorants of Colvend will be 
gorged to-morrow by sunrise! It is a beau- 
tiful image of heroism which is presented to 
the eye in the account which history gives of 
the single combats between ships at sea. 
Ah! litle did I think that I was doomed to 
he judye of the truth of historical description. 
These ‘ships my heart tells me are enemies. 

Wo to the mothers who have sons on board ! 
Wo to the sisters who have brothers !—and 
wo, wo to the maidens whose lovers are 
there! The sharp boarding-jnke and the 

cannonball will make fearful havock with 
the i e of God. What are these ships 
about to do, I.ord Thomas ’” 

‘““ Why, my pretty Phemie,” said the 
young noblemen, “ it is no easy thing to say 
exactly what they are about to do: I believe 
with your fears,—they are come into this 
quiet pl ice like two birds of prey, to te nd 

each other without dread of interruption. 
Yon ship which comes so gallantly up the 
middle of the bay we shall presume is Bri- 
tish, [know our national make im naval 
matters. Il see now her colours displayed, — 
sce, she makes a signal.—now she fires a 
gun,-—the signal is not answered,—her rival 
moves steadily down to meet her,—there 
will be a salutation from the hot cannon’s 
mouth, Phemie, my pretty cousin, and as a 
ball may glance |. indward, led me lead thee 
down toa safer place, and I shall retarn and 
see out the battle, and give thee a most clear 
and glowing description, denuded of all bear- 
ings and soundings, and names of ropes and 
timbers,— a plain matter-of-fact communica- 
tion concerning limbs lopped off and blood 
spilt.” 

* Lady Phemie trembled from head to foot, 
but it was not from fear. ‘* You advise well, 
lord Thomas,” she answered, “ but 1 cannot 
obey you. Here I shall abide and see the 
issue of this meeting. I know the manly 
mind of Franklin and the sedate spirit of 
Washington are seeking to establish a demo- 
cratic empire in the new world. France has 
promised her aid, and now behold the first 
fruits of this family quarre]. The fleur-de- 
luce unites with the stars and stripes, and on 
every mainland and in every iste will the fires 
of war be kindled,—such I know is the reso- 
lution of the American leaders.—and_ the 
heads and hands to which this mandate is in- 
trusted are too subtle and too daring not to 
attempt the enterprise.’ 

‘« A very pretty expose of the measures 
and m: ichinations of our enemies, Lady Phe 
mie,” said her cousin; “and so you think 
that the ships we see bef re us are come here 


for am hour's musclnef with eac! 


other? 


roused by the clitte ring of 


‘seen and the shots were heard freque nt and 
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And, by the soul of my ancestors, your sur- | over the battlement, 


mise is just,—they are preparing for battle. 


broken mast, and the mangled corse.’ 

‘As Lord Dalveen spoke, the ships ap- 
proached close to one another ; a single shot 
was fired from each,—the balls were heard 
dipping in the waters in different directions, 
and then sceseadell a close and incessant 
cannonade, which made the hills 
shores re-echo. The thick smoke and the 
mist mingled, ascended high and rolled hea- 
vily along, while in the midst the flashes were 


fast. 
‘* T have seen sea-fights,” said Lord Dal- 

veen, gazing calmly on the scene before him, 

“and there are marks bh y which the modes of 


the maritime warfare of all nations are known. 


| 
Now forthe torn plank, the shattered si ul, the | 
| 
} 


and the! 





Your Frenchman fires gaily for a little space, 
but his soul of endurance by land forsakes 
him by sea. Yeur Dutchman fires slowly 
and const intly, but his veins seem to be filled 
out of the sluggish dykes of his native land, 
= than with the blood which animated 

an Tromp or i}e Ruyter. Your Spaniard | 
is a sedate homicide,—he invokes one saint 
while he loads a gun,—he fires it without | 
aim under the patronage of another, and he! 
thinks it is doing too much honour to a here- 
tic to fight in the anetent grave heroism of his 
character. Now this little Solway battle is 
foucht on different principles ; ; for mark you 
not that quick successive rattle?— there 1s 
none of the peculiarity 's such as IT have no- | 
ticed about it; you would think, so rapid is 
the discharge, that the guns are loaded by 
demons. Well, my fair cousin, what think 
vou of our little lon: ‘ly Solway now ?—our 
he rring-pond may vau nt with the best,—we 
have got a batile of our own, to vary the mo- 
notony of human life, and make time glide 
more gladsomely away. 

dias And it is that,” said Lady Phemie, 
“which makes this sight so painful to me. 
You see no difference in their valour, for they 


| 


are manned by brave hands, and, alas! by 
British hearts. This is a discord between two 
bosom-bones. The proud son and _ the 


pronder parent have lifted their hands against 
each other, and the victor is doomed to mourn 
as deeply as the vi inquished. [ am glad 
that the smoke and the mist have shrouded 
up this unnatural combat. Woallit last long, 
Lord Thomas ?—the sound is terrible in my 
ears. lam no heroine,—feel how the smell 
of sulphur chokes the sweet air, and hear how 
the balls rattle among the rocks.” 
‘“ T have known a sea-fight last 
young nobleman, “for the half of a summer 
day; and, considering how awkwardly men 
cut one another’ s throats by night, I sh; ull | 
think the victor, whoever he may be, a very 
adroit fellow, if he finishes his work tle VO] ly 
hefore of day. It is an unfortunate 
thing that all this has happened in darkness. 
How well it would have looked in the day- 
time, ‘shen every Dullet finds its nght billet, 
and yo1i can see at every tack of the ship the 
havock whic ‘s been made! Yet, I own, 
these flashes, so thick and fast, suit my fancy 
soinewhat,—it 1s as well pe rhaps as it is.” 
* Lady Phemue turned away, aud, 





.’ said the 





Gaawl 


leaning 


gazed anxiously and 
long. The battle still continued with wn- 
abated fury. The cannon flashed in rapid 
succession, and the glancing light of musket- 
ry climmered far and near on the waters. 
She beheld hill-top and rock crowded with 
anxious people; while others, more ventur- 
ous, leaped into the fishermen’s boats, and 
moved towards the place of strife, eager to 
tind name and nation for the hostile : ships, 
Nor was this a safe experiment; the ts. 
and mist indeed covere rd them from observa 
tion, but many balls, missing their aim as the 
ships moved, went scudding along the top of 
the waves; a boat was sunk by one of these 
rindom shots; and even the trees of Dalveen 
grove bore token for many a year of the fury 
of the battle. 

‘The cannonade had continued a fullhour, 
when it ceased all at once; «a dash and a cry 
were heard,—the smoke was lifted up from 
the sea,—the moon eleamed suddenly out on 
tlle waters;—one ship alone was to be seen. 
The curl on the tide, the whirling foam yet 
unsubsiced, a hand stretched out for help, 
and a head held up to utter a cry, were all 
i that remained to tell the fate of a fair shi 
and lier gallant crew. The victor stayed for 
a moment—trimmed her disordered sails— 
cleansed her crimsoned decks—gave to the 
waves several bodies—then crowded al] her 
canvass, and sailed unmolested away.’ 

We conclude with a spirited part of the 
narration of the vchiaial fight between the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis :-— 

‘After the mutual exchange of some dozen 
of broadsides, the ships sought a closer en- 
counter, and P earson, av ailing himself of the 
dauntless dexterity of his men, pushed sud- 
denly a-licad, and endeavoured to rake his 
aversary ; but Paul darted after him, and, 
having consumed some minutes in dexterous 
but vain manceuvring, they both, as if by mu- 
tual @onsent, dropped side to side, and re- 
newed theirbostility. The English eighteen- 
pounders flew, I may say in flocks, to the 
work of destruction, and the Bon Homme 
was pierced between wind and water, and 
already began to leak in spite of all the vigi- 
lance of her carpenter. Composed of hi ird 


tough black oak of great thickness and 
strength, it required great weight of metal 


and half- pistol distance to render the attack 
deadly, yet the battle had not lasted an hour 
till the American looked more like a prize 
than an impregnable adversary. Nor had 
the broadsides of Paul flown in vain. The 
lower sails of the Serapis were shorn to 
shreds, her sides were mangled, several guns 
dismounted, and during the interv als of dis- 
charge the groan of the wounded was dis- 
tinctly heard, and the blood of the slain 
seen. 

‘Paul placed great dependence on his 
Kentucky marksmen, and the quickness and 
precision of their fire fulfilled his expecta- 
tions. Wherever a bold and active mariner 
was observed on the decks of the Serapis, a 
brace of ritle balls tlew at his bosom; and 
already ten or twelve of the bravest of the 
crew had fallen victims to those terrible ad- 
versaries. The thick s~moke, the ceaseless 
‘cannonade, and the mortal strokes which the 
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mariners of England direct against the vital 
arts of their enemies, perhaj rs had prevent- 
ed them from looking aloft;—certain it fs, 
that it was not Ulla ball from one of those 
ynerring rifles had killed the second leute- 

nant that a gun was aimed against them, and 
they were doomed to experie nce im tneir 
turn a skill as destructive as their own. 

‘It happened that an old) marimer, who 
had first t night naval knowledye : the officer 
who was slain, was standing by his side 
rng n the fatal ball stretched him lifeless on 

be deck. He had observed the flash of the 
rifle, and from the man who discharged it he 
never removed his eye: he liited a loaded 
musket, and, taking a quick me steady aim, 
his ball track the American under the left 
eye: the cocked rifle dropped from his hand ; 
and the ship moving at the moment, he de- 
scended headlong into the sea, sprinkling the 


F 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sails as he fell with his blood, and dyeing for | 


a moment the agitated waters. The ‘old man 
snatched up another musket, and so true and 
steady was his aim that one of the riflemen 
leaped a yard high as the ball went through 
his bosom, and he fell lifeless to the deck. “A 
third musket was put into bis hand by a 
youth, one of Pearson’s followers, who whis- 
pered in the ald man’s ear, ** Mark me down 

im with the slouched hat and feather—tbrice 
has he aimed at our captain, ancl thrice have 
I saved him by standing in the way ;—see, 
he eyes us,—put me a_ ball Pie his 
brain Hle had scaree done 
when a ball ‘rom the rifle which had sougit 
the life of the captain struck the yo uth on the 
upturued brow, and he dropp ed without a 
groan. Nor was death less slow in finding 
his enemv—the old mariner took a careful 
am: and, ere the American had withdrawn 
his finger from the trigger, the bullet which 
carried his fate was lod: ved in his heart; he 
leant a moment on the netting,—darkness 
came over his eyes,—and he fell on the deck 
at the fectof Vacgubb 

‘The worthy of the Mull had been for 
some time sorely perplexed how to conduct 
himself ina broil which was fierce and threat- 
ened to be deadly. Wile the sun r mained 
above the sea, and the hills of Gallowny 
glowed bright ‘ell green, his heart was with 
his country, and he reioiced internally at the 
destructive closeness of the Maglish broad- 
sides, and saw the crew of the American sh'p 
thinned with a glance that nearly approached 
to satisfaction. Dut when the twilight caine, 
and the land of Galloway grew misty and 
gray, his sigh was less ardent, and he looked 
iowarde it with doulsing and perplexity. The 
darkness which followed fast on the twilght 
may be said to have accomplished his con- 
version,—the hills were shut out from his 
sight,—he gazed, but could no longer distin- 
Tul: de their misty outline,—there lay the ing- 
lish ship before him, her bans te: wing the 
planks under his feet, and mangling the bo- 
dics of his old companions at en side ;—he 
felt the stocks of his pistols,—a shot struck a 
seaman as he passed, and sprinkled him from 
head to toot with blood, —he laid his hand on 
the hilt of his cotinet.meaiethes ball carried 
from his side a little leathern secretary well 
filled with jewels, the fruits of many a dan- 


| 


gerous descent,—he plucke “1 his cutlass from 
the sheath, pat exclaiming, ** Curse the ship 
that fired the shot !” iningled with the crew, 
and added new life and spirit by his presence 
and activity. 

‘Though distant many a mile, the sound of 
this flerce engagement rung amony the hills 
and headlands of Kirkcudbri: wht, and the peo- 
ple who had laid aside their arms resumed 
them with alacrity, and hastened along the 
| shore to the tower aud the bay, which cle: im- 
-ed bright with the incessant Hashing of can- 
non. <As they hurried on, an alinost total 
darkness droppe ‘d over sea and shore; nota 
star could shine through the descending cloud, 
and, as the moon would not visit earth for an 
hour, it was expected that an end would be 
put to the engagement by the night, if valour 


' fuiled to do it. 


‘Parkness has often been a glad visitant 
to the weary and the wounded, and a wel- 
come arbiter in many a deadly quarrel, from 


which neither side could of his own accord 


retire with honour. But here it came unin- 
vited and unwished-for. The hope of victory 
alike animated Paul and Pearson ; they had 
no wish but to fightit out, and no deen 1, save 
the fear of each other’ sescape. T hough they 


“were compelled by the cloud of mght to sus- 
pend their hostility, they moved but a little 


speaking | 











way apart, and lay to with the eager hope 
that the moon would dispel the darkness, and 
afford them lizht to conquer.’ 

‘Light at last came, and the first gush of 
the moon's radiance along the dumpling wa- 
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ters was welcomed on both sides with a snout | 


—by a reciprocal broadside—by a discharge 
of musketry from deck and shrouds, and by 
the eager endeavours of Paul and Pearson to 
join in closer and deadlier encounter. The 
ships approached nearer and nearer, and 
Pearson felt that he had skill and courage 
opposed to him such as he had never encoun- 
tered on the deep before. The exact disci- 
pline and long experience of the English, 
their familiarity with maritime warfare, and 
with the whole internal and external manage- 
ment of a ship, gave them an advantage over 
men less inured and less famed. Their ship 


moved obedient to the human will, as a horse | 


obeys his rider; she seemed a living thing, 
and submitted, like a being endued with 
sense, to the control of her keepers. Paul 
knew his deficiency, and that his crew, com- 
posed of people of two distinct nations, could 
not work heart and hand like his adversaries. 


—— 
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It was the practice, too, of the navies of | 


lrance and Holland to aim tieir broadsides 
acainst decks and rigging, to ensure their own 
escape, or to leave their opponents helpless ; 
and in this practice his own crew had been 
trained. Availing himself, t therefore, of the 
skill of his gunners, and the still more deadly 
accuracy of his wild-wood marksmen, the 
decks of the Serapis were soon swimming 
in blood, and her rigging was torn to shreds, 
Vor his sails Pearson cared little; his men 
exchanged a straggling and inefle tual fire 
with the American muskery, while his broad- 
sidcs, heavy and incessant, invaded the Bon 
Ffomme in her more mortal parts, mangled 
her vane sides, and gave admission to the 
water, Which was soon heard to sing aud bub- 
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ble through the numerous shot-holes and. the 
starting seams.’ 

‘The bowsprit of the Serapis lay partly 
over the American poop. The action of the 
wind forced the stern of the former on the 
bow of the latter, the yards got entangled, 
and the cannon touched. Thus they lay, 
presenting one level deck, and so fast locked 
together, that when the night-wind touched 
their sails, they moved as if they had both 
sprung from one keel. The Serapis held up 
her enemy, and held her up for her own de- 
struction ; it was in vain that Pearson labour- 
ed to free himself from this deadly encum- 
berance—the fruit of his skill was now lost; 
for the ship, while thus sustained, could not 
sink, he had in a manner to begin his warfare 
anew, and direct his attacks against a less 
vulnerable par, Six of his bravest men, who 
sought to disentangle the rigging, were drop- 
ped on the deck by the American riflemen ; 
and, after a brief and bloody strugyle to tree 
hacnesis es, the I:nglish desisted, and resolved 
to make the most of their situation: their 
fire, which had sluckened, was renewed as 
fierce and fast as ever. 

‘Paul was sensible that his ship, from the 
ineessant broadsides of her adv ersary, Was in 
a dangerous state. The situation in which 
she was fortunately placed, while it del layed 
her fate for a time, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of making use of the valour of his men, 
and he now contemplated boarding as wi 
only chance of salvation. The valour and 
the prudence of Pearson made this a matter 
of uncertainty and danger. Though his masts 
were maimed, though the Vengeance had 
paid him a second visit, and now threatened 
a third, and though his crew were diminished 
to one- half of their original number, his con- 
fidence was unshaken, and, prepared alike 
for the wiles as well as the open force of war, 
he met, and foiled for a time all attempts to 
board him. Against the marksmen of Paul 
he let loose the whole fury of his upper guns ; 
and, during this hurricane of iron shot, twen- 
ty of the best marksmen of the Bon Homme 
were slain or sorely wounded, tenof her guns 
dismounted, and their defenders Stretched 
be side them. 

‘Macgubb gazed on this carnage, and, 
touching Paul’s arm, said, ** See ! there’ $s two 
Ways to win out of this evil plight. We maun 
either board, and make pike, pistol, and ca- 
rabine, do for us what his cannon are doing 
for Pearson, or we maun get hold of that 
goose the v engeance, throw ourselves on 
board, and renew the fight. There’s a third 
way, but I never advise sinking while there's 
hope to swoom ; it’s only to tight this wound- 
ed ship to her last grasp, and gae down with 
our hats in our hands. | vi Leen below, 
Paul, lad, and I guess, as Lieutenant Tecan 
Says, —by the by, I saw Lucas, as paleasa 
ghost, and shaking like a leaf of the linn,—I 
guess the sea will give usa gude half-hour to 
make up our mind. It’s coming bubbling 
and belling in through the ship" 5 side, sough- 
ing away like the Troughs of Tongland. I 
can hear the damned hissing of ithere. What 
suy ye/—a bloody jacket’s better than a wet 
one,—it’s s all one to Rob Macgubb.”” 


‘While this passed, Paul h Lad silently taken 
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his resolution—he summoned h.s men sud- 
denly to his side—drew his cutlass, which till 
now he had kept in its sheath, and, availing 
himself of the momentary alarm which a rew 
visit from the Notas 
darted on board the Serapis, at the bead of 
fifty picked men, making good his footing in 


Venyeance occasie 


tion which pike, carabine, and pistol, in 
dauntless hands, could offer. Through three 
mariners’ bosoms Paul plunged his sword, 
and, stretching out his left hand to the F-ng- 
lish flag, and waving his bloody weapon, 


save their banner from this humiliation, there 


were men found who willingly gave their | 


bodies to destruction—man after man died 
before it;—and Pearson, though weary and | 
wounded, hastened forward in its defence, 
with many a gallant hand with him. Yet so 
furious, so compact, and so determined was 
the attack, that the colours would have sunk, 
had not Paul been suddenly assailed by an 
unlooked-for enemy, as fierce, as brave, and 
as implacable as lunself. 

‘On Pearson, who fought with a courage 
worthy of#his station, Paul had precipitated 
himseif; when, thrusting two men through, | 
and dashing another down with a hand too 
impatient to strike, Lord Dalveen sprung over 
the bodies of the dead and dying, and, with 
his sword reeking from point to hilt, and his 
eyes streaming with a savage light, he con- 
fronted Paul at once. Paul caved on this 
unexpected assailant—he stepped halfia pace 
back—his colour changed—his mother—his 
dream—his suspicions and the country’s be- 
lief rose all upon him; and waving Dalveen 
away, he said, ‘*I war not with you, Tho- 
mas,—retire and leave me to my course.” 
But Dalveen, exasperated with the difficul- 
ties which had detained him from reaching 
the ship sooner, and stung to fury with the 
opposition which met him as he ascended the 
ship’s side, and deprived him of some of his 
bravest followers, rushed on his adversary 
without reply, and made a blow and then a 
thrust, which were eluded with difficulty. 
Macgubb, muttering, OQ! saints above and 
saints below!” snatched a pistol from his 


belt—his finger touched the fatal trigger— | 


the muzzle was within a foot of the young no- 
bleman’s temple, when Paul struck it down, 
exclaiming, * Touch him not! ~The Galwe- 
gian turned his weapon against Halliday,— 
the balls grazed the cheek of the intrepid ‘bor- 


hind him.—The strife was renewed—men 


fell thick—the decks reeked with bleod—the | 


smoke rolled over-head, and the ships rung 
and rocked from side to side with the volley- 
ing cannon. The contest would have been 
decided now, had not one of those accidents 
which sometimes interpose between genius 
and success happened. The young French 
volunteer had fought with the foremost, and. 
though slight-made aud unwarlike in his 
looks, no one bore a sword whose thrust had 
been more deadly: and by his uncommon 


agility, as well as his science, he had hitherto | 


escaped without a wound. 
himself to Halliday, 
the side admonished the youth 


He had opposed 


In vain to 





| several gallant men, 
cried, ** Dowu with it! down with it!’—To | 


~_-_— 





a 


final surrender, 


'and his modesty. 


derer, and one of his comrades dropped be- | 


‘fish of the sea 


/him with blood. 
and a deep wound In } 


; with alarm, that the ship's 


ficht with more caution. As he made an- 
other attempt, his foot slipped; but he lay 
not at the mercy of his enemy; for at that 
moment, a French sailor, from the shrouds of 
the Bon Homine, threw a_hand-grenade, 
which, striking the blade of the borderer’s 


' sword, flashed on the deck, and kindling some 
spite of showers of shot, and all the opposi- ! 


eizhteen- -poand cartridges which lay strewn 
around, the explosion struck down a dozen of 
the combatants, and for a minute’s space dis- 


| mayed the rest. 


‘This accident depriving Paul of the aid of 
he resolved to make his 
way back to his own ship;—all opposition 
failed before him—he gained the deck, and 
recommenced a destructive fire on the Se- 
rapis, cutting down her defenders Ly means 
of his musketry, and assailing her mi asts nr 
his double-headed shot. But j in his turn, he 
was doomed to experience a well-aimed and 
fatal tire from the marksmen, led by Dalveen 
; and Halliday, while his ship's mangled side 


| was visited by another storm of eighteen- 


pounders. Nor was this all, the same move- 


ment was directed against “eet lf which he 


had lately made against the Serapis; and a 
boarding-party, among whom Daiveen, [fal- 
liday, and Pearson, were conspicuous, threw 
themselves so suddenly on deck, as if they 
had been discharged from anengine. It was 
now for Paul to do or die-——bis men flocked 
to his side firm and devoted,—the Galwezgian 
stretched his sword before him, while Gar- 
nott, inspired by the cool and intrepid coun- 
tenance of his commander, stood firm, se- 
conded by the young Frenchman, who, 
though wounded and bleeding, presented a 
sword, the thrust of which was still deadly. 
The attack, when led by such a fiery spirit as 
Dalveen, was fierce ; and the contest rung 
from stem to stern of the ship ;—few who fell 
were jillowed to rise again; while over the 
head of the combatants the unremitting vol- 
leys of musketry from the shrouds kept fire 
and smoke const: intly flashing and rolling, 
‘Lieutenant Lucas, ever foremost in the 
war of words, had been hitherto invisible to 
Paul, and had only appeared clothed in the 
livery of fear to the fierce Galwegian fora 
minute’s space or so. It was alleced indeed 
afterwards. in his native land, that he was in 
a station of honour and danger below; and 
the slaughter on board the Se rapis, eal her 
were claimed as his work by 
ameck American, who inherited his prope ity 
Whatever was his employ- 
ment, Lucas suddenly ‘emerged from below, 
neither bleeding from wounds nor smeared 
with the gunpowder tokens of battle, but 
whole and fresh, with his cutlass drawn, and 
his face white with apprehension. It is be- 
lieved that the gurgling of the water through 
the opening seams and the shot- holes at last 
smote upon his ear like the MUSIC of a death- 
dirge, and, dreading a sudden visit to the 
he braved the bloody tumult 
of the deck. Tw omen, one struck through 
the body by a boarding-pike, and another 
pierced through the brain by a ball, dropped 
at the same instant at his feet, and s prinkled 
He uttered a fates excla- 
mation of horror, and, rushing forward, saw 
decks were Poos- 














sessed by the enemy. When he saw the 
faces of Pearson, Dalveen, and alli. lay, 
sineared with powder ; and blocd, and cut. 


lasses striking, pikes pushing, and. guns and 
pistols flashing, his. heart died within him, 
and he hastened to his country’s colours, neal 
struck them in the place where they had Leen 
fastened by the hand of his commander. 

‘A shout from the Eoglish announced to 
Paul this das stardly deed. A pistol Was in 
his hand—it was cocked—his finger was on 
the trigger, and the muzzle was within arin’s< 
length of its victim—a blithe native of Corriee 
water—when he saw his colours sink. The 
hand of Lucas was just forsaking the staff, 
and he was opening his lips to proclaim what 
he had done, when he re led where he stood 
-—~dropped heavily down—blood spouted 
from his postrils—and, with hands and feet, he 
beat the deck for a minute's space, and died. 

‘he colours were in a moment raised, and 
Paul hurling bis empty pistol in the face of 
oife of Dalveen’s m: irksinen, struck his cut- 
lass through him, and, calling on his men, 
charged the assailants with a fury and earn- 
estness they had not experienced before 

‘Paul, though many of his men were slain, 
more wounded, and though most of his guns 
were disabled and his ship sinking, seemed 
alone cheered by hope and placed “above de- 
spair. Tfis small arms still poured a close 
fire upon the decks ef the Serapis; his can- 
non, though few, were well served and well. 
aimed, and, whilst the Vengeance made her 
periodical appearance a-head, and opened 
her straggling fire, a lucky shot, directed by 
the hand of Paul himself, struck the main- 
mast of the Serapis. The wounded mast 
stood upright for a moment, then it tottered, 
and, snapping suddenly in two, the lofty ruin 
with all its suils desce ude d, m: re ing the waters 
flash, and precipitats ne te n of the seamen 
intothe sea. The FE nglish, their ship maim- 
ed and unmanageable, half their number slain 
and wounded, their de cks running with blood, 
and an enemy on each side, heard with dis- 
may the dash of the main-mast in the water; 
and Paul, in this moment of consternation, 
throwing himself upon their decks with many 
of his bravest ment, the colours of Fngland 
were lowered, and Pearson yielded up his 
sword to the victor.’ 

We hear that Mr. Cunningham is now en- 
gazed on another romance—Sir Michael 
Scott, a subjeet well calculated to bring forth 
his many and shining 5 abil ties. 


ALM AC K’s A NOVE L. 

(Continued from p.771.) 
We find the votaries of fashion, and those 
who are not so, are now much engaged in 
discussing the merits of this production ; and 
by its appearance, a considerable sensation 
has been created in the higher circles. We 
doubt not its popularity will be extensive 
for some time to come, and then, as is usual 
with the Aaué ton, a new attraction wii su- 
persede this, and Almack’s will be forgotten, 
or only casually remembered.  Méuch has 
been said about the recognition of characters 
in this work, and many assert tut its leading 
personages are correct portraits. Qur opi- 
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Almack’s is a faithful copy of gay and modish 
existence, but we conceive its author has 
sketched its pictures from the mass, and for 
the suke of variety has coutrasted his views. 
Where fashion is, mach must be alike, and 
an etching, combining general points, must 
be ap splicable to many, correct as a whole, 
and yet have an air of individuality about it. 
Besides, in the present work, although there 
are many characters introduced, few are suf- 
ficiently marked with personal traits to be 
comple ‘tely recoznised,—to endeavour to at- 
tach names to these blanks may be an amus- 
ing task, but we question w hether or net it is 

1 proiitable one, 7 e shall, therefore, not 
erp to show our fashionable lore, or our 
folly, by useless surmises, but proceed at 
once to our duty of quotation. Baroness de 
Wailestein, the sister of Lionel Montague, is 
by the power an 1 influence of Lady Hauton, 
chosen a lady patroness, vice Lacy | achat 
ber, and after her inauguration is thus made 
acquainted with the characters of her coad- 
jutors ¢ — 

‘ Foremost in rank is the Duchess of Sta- 
vordale, who is as good-natured as she 1s fat 
—cest beaucoup dire, you will allow—but 
without dignity or spirit; but she is the most 
popular of the patronessess, 2 b eciuse she can- 
not be high to any body: Hafan, c'est une 
mere de famille , without fashion or pretension, 
She has a hundred children, and lies-in twice 
a-year. Shes just fit for that purpose, 

‘* To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 

‘ Then ovens La grande Marquise, the 
stately Lady Plinhin, mou: her name is Mar- 
cia, a and, as my friend Colonel Leach said 
of her, 

‘©The lovely Marcia towers above her sex.’ 
Now she is to be managed by a little flattery, 
that oil of fools, us [ once heard a man eall 
it; she will not stoop to conquer; but by a 
litle fesse she can easily be governed. She 
fancies now that she leads the committee, 
and [ leave her the credit, and so you have 
no idea how je: vlous all the others are of me. 
Colone! Leach always calls her Boadicea, the 
Cambrian queen. 

‘Then comes my decided opponent, the 
Countess of Bellamont, or “ the Hare and 
many friends,” as she is nick-named. The 
fainily name is Hare, and there is a tribe of 
gawky, lisping, white-haired daughters, who 
a'l | hang on hand; and the mamma fancies 
if English country-dances were but come in 
again, every young puppy of fashion would 
be I 1unting the Tlare down the middle. She 
hates me, on account of the disinissal of old 
Tix dy Lochaber, your predecessor. The Hares 
are all English to the back-bone; cannot 
spe; k a word of French, and prote ct every 
thing like a bere ora dowdy. They think 
dullness a virtue, Lam certain; and are of 
that scrupulous sect who suppose that what 
is pleas ant must always be wrong. All the 
grotesque figures you see at Almac k’s inva- 
ably | belong to Lady Bellamont's list. 

My dearest friend and cor pfidunte, the Vis- 
countess Rochefort, 1s a very different sort 

‘being; she is a strange little thing, full of 
airs i graces, spirituelle, caustique, et me- 
chante, She dots morc ill natured things 


et dy she 
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tuan any ofuss; in coes out of her 


way to be rude, which is bad policy. But 
then she carries every thing off with so high 
a hand, and tells it again with so much wit 
that one cannot be angry with her, though 
she certainly does Almack’s a great deai of 
harm. She is sister to the famons Colonel 
Leach, whose bon-mols and epigrams are in 
every ‘body’ s mouth. Lady Rochefort has 
made a most miserable marriage for her own 
happiness; and as she is apt to fall in love, 
I fear she will not end well. J shall be sorry 
for her, car elle m’amuse; but she has no 
forethought, unfortunarely for herself; and 
in this world, chacun doit penser & sot. 

‘I manage all these ladies by a little tact, 
as thus:—I laugh and amuse the duchess, 
when she is confined or nursing ;—I flatter 
Lady Plinlimmon ;—I bully Lady Bella- 
mont ;—and I scold Lady ttochefort. To 
you, my dear baroness, | must speak reason, 
the only art I shall ever employ to convince 
you, should we ever disagree in Oplnion ; 
whiel th, howe ver, [ do not expect.’ 

The above is well written, and dashed off 
with a considerable degree of spirit. The 
style of Almack’s is consonant with its theme, 
and although there are several scenes In the 
first volume delineated with piquante cor- 
rectness, we have no hesitation in afhrming 
the Jast is worth the other two. The chapter 
in which the Board of Red Cloth is situng 
to receive the numerous subscriptions, Is one 
of much taet and humour, but far too long 
for insertion; we pass it over to make room 
for an account of the opening ball at Willis’s: 

‘The tedious hours devoted to dinner and 
the refreshment of the evening-nap were at 
length over; ten of the clock had struck, and 
at many an up-stairs window in the fashion- 
able streets and squares were seen lights, 
which marked where perchance some youth- 
ful maiden was trying her own and _ her abi- 
gail’s patience, in pursuit of beauty. Half 
past ten !! and ¢ sarriages Were to be seen in 
Wuiting at doors innumerable ;—a little be- 
fore eleven, and the streets leading to Wil- 
lis’s Rooms were all in commotion; coach- 
men whipping-in from all directions: great 
was the hubbub,—it was almost lke the 
noise of distant war. liow was the éclat of 
many a Parisian dress this night eclpsed by 
the fair complexion of the lovely wearer ! 
Flowers of every bue shone forth in motley 
te coups, and well-imagined wreathes, setting 
off to the best advantage the pretty little feet 
which peeped below, bright as the whitest 

satin could make them; or else lending their 
aid to illustrate braids, or give fresh charms 
to clustering curls. 

‘*¢ Hail! fairest of creation, last and best: 
And where, I pray you, can a better speci- 
men of the sex be seen than at Aimack’s ? 
L will venture boldly to pronounce, ‘** No- 
where ;” and to defy Lord byron, and all 
his sect of southern worsiippers, to ‘produce, 
In any country, in any longitude or latitude 
they may choose to mention, a set t of finer 
creatures than ‘ our Almack’s belle 
6 yes which, no matter what hale sn 

Are sure to beat you black and blue; 
Or shaper, as if by S< ulpture moulded, 
In shining drapery uniolded. 
“After such an opening, how shall the his- 


ty 





torian of Almack’s be able to descend to 
common prose—how, in ordinary language, 
venture to describe these sons and daughters 
of Terpsichore, the flower of Britannia’s chil- 
dren! Yet it must be attempted. 

‘* Heavens! mamma!” excla.med Miss 
Charlotte Augusta Carlton, ‘‘ would 
believe it? we are really the very first: not 
a soul in the room !” 

‘**So much the better,”” replied Lady 
Margaret; “* I am quite of the Duke of 
Claualpin’s opinion, that, after all, there is 
nothing like a comfortable seat on one of the 
sofas; and you and Apollonia can walk 
about with Adolphus Frederick, while I rest 
myself,” and her ladyship yawned behind her 
fan. 

*« But not there, mamma! not on that 
sofa! that is the ladies patronesses’ seat, 
sacred property!" said Apollonia. 

‘“ Well!” said Mr. Cariton; “ I hope to 
goodness you'll believe what I tell you an- 
other time, and not come so contounded 
early ; it’s monstrous disagreeable to see 
noihing but empty benches before one.” 

‘ }iush! hush!” said Lady Margaret 
‘“there’s somebody coming in now, and there 
were plenty of carriages close behind us: tell 
me, Adolphus, who are these?” 

‘Oh! only that tiresome Mrs. Bucan- 
non, and her niece, the long, forlorn Miss 
Leslie: she shan't take me in to dance 
though to-might, as she did last week, I can 
promise her. 

‘* Oh! but you must not quarrel with 
Mrs. Bucannon; tor she’s such a useful per- 
son about opera tickets, and ball invitations, 
and i“ those sort of wauts you know, that it 
would be literally quarrelling with one’s own 
comfort.” 

Yes! Macdonald si avs he depends upon 
her for his nightly bread; but hang her, she 
is always plaguing me to get her off uckets 
for subscription concerts, tor some of those 
signors who sing gratis at her house. I’m 
sure L owe her nothing, for one.” 

‘ See, sce, brother!” satd Miss Carlton: 
here are the beautiful Lady Beaulieus, 
Lady Agnes and Lady Madeline.” 

‘+ Lady Olivia, | suppose, stays at home 
with my lord,” observed Lady “Margaret ; 
“and so Miss Eevil is their coustant chape- 
ron now: upon my word, vastly well ma- 
naged. I wonder what my brother the duke 
will say to that arrangement. Apollonia, 
who is that girl on the other side of Miss 
Bevil, in white /”’ 

‘** That handsome girl, do you mean, 
mamma ?”’ 

‘* Rather showy than handsome; what 
Clanalpin would cuail a glorious galley ofa 
woman !”’ 

‘« That is Miss Trecosey,” said the son ; 
‘the great Cornish beauty, and a d—lish 
tine creature too.” 

‘* And look! here are Mrs. and Miss 
Sydenbam : both dressed alike, I declare !” 
said Miss Charlotte Augusta. 

‘ Lady Margaret immediately put up her 
glass. 

‘** And nothing like them, after all; 
there ‘\i not be two “ie ge women in 

\he r room,” said Mi: 
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soled by the appearance of so much beauty 
and fashion, and torgot it was sod eadiully 
early. 

‘The plot now Legan to thicken, and gran- 
dees and fair distunguées came pouring in 
apace, followed by dainties of every degre 
The majestic Lady Plinlimmon was the ti st 
of the I adie Ss patrone sses who tmade her entrec . 
She was attended by a tram of men, her 
usual boedy-guard, took her seat on 
THE sofa, with the utmost dignity of manner. 

** Certainly, observed Colonel Leach to 
his friend Trefusis, ** nothing in nature can 
be finer than the air with which our Cam- 
brian princess stalks uparoom. Boadicea 
herself could not look more haughty.’ 

‘The round, fat. jolly, laug vhter- loving 
Duchess of Stavordale, with her searlet tur- 
ban as usual, which had gained her the nick- 
name of the bonnet rouge, came next. She 
seemed always canvassing for popularity 
and as far as shakes of the hand, “ nods. 
becks, and wreathed smiles,” were available, 
she -was eminently successful in her endea- 
vours. 

‘ But dor celebrity, and that kind of popu- 
larity which is conferred by general admira- 
tion, none could compete with Lady Hauton: 

she bore away the bell; and was, by rencral 
opinion, proclaimed the leader of fashion, 
and the Queen of Almack’s. While her col- 
leagues were debating, she decided: her's 
was the master-spint that ruled the whole 


as she 


bd 


machine: her’s the eloquent tongue, that 
could both persuade and comunand : and 
She was never idie: her restles eye pried 


into every th ung, she set the world to rn rhits, 
her influence was resistle ss, her 
tion uncontrollable. 

‘Then appeared the smart and flippant 
Lady Rochefort, with a knot of admirers ; to 
each of whom she appeared to have som 
thing caustique or spirituelle to say, for eve ry 
petit mot produce da burst of laughter ; and 
whenever she held her fan before her face, 
she was sure to be more than commonly ill- 
natured. She was plump and fair, and very 
pretty ; mischief was her passion; anda 
incessant love of ridicule rendered her ini 
ship, in general opinion, a very formidable 
character. 

‘Great, bony Lady Rellamont, 
sessed height without ‘dignity, an d affect: tion 
without grace, now m: ide her entre: : followe d 
by two of the gawky, white-faced Lady Hares. 
They were all staring, first on one side, then 
on the other, yet seeing nothing . bowing 
to people they did not know, and stumbling 
over their dearest friends. 

‘** Awkward enough, 


le teripina- 


who pos- 
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troness—the Austrian ambassadress. 

‘ Conscious of her powers, the little ba- 
roness entered with ali the ease of ene long 
practised to public efect. Every thing that 


the toilette could do, had been tried, and not 
in vain; for the extreme of art appeared so 
like nature as to deceive not one, but all. 

‘She was alike free fron 
si reserve and the auntenr of binglish 
raracteristic of her man- 
ner was her perfect self-possession: she could 
be rude or courteous, distant or intimate, ag 
for the world was her 
theatre, and she was an accomplished actress 
upon its stage. The turn of Madaine de 
Watlestein’s head had been pronounced, by 
the old Marquis de Cendrillon, to be very 
like that of poor Marie Antoinette’s : like 
too, she could boast ef a foot and ankle 
which detied eriticism, and which she also 
had no objection to exhibit for the admiration 
of the public.’ 

‘The six ladies patronesses were thus cha- 
racterised by Colonel Leach :— 


Engl 
ton. Perhay s the c! 


‘<The Duchess of Stavordale, — Good - bu- 
moured vulgarity. 
Lady Plinlimimou,—Piide and prejudice. 


oe f, ady Hauton,—- Power and patronage, or 
Veni, vidi, vici. 
© Lady Bellamont,—Dry, dull, and disagree- 
able 
6 Lady Rochefort,—Captious and caustique. 
66 Madame de Wall stein, Graceful art, or 
fashion G la Fre angaise.’ 
‘A long train of foreigners entered imme- 
diately after All who in any 
Way appertained 


the baroness. 
to the embassy, 
course, in her suite; and many french and 
[tahan merveillenx chose to consider them- 
selves as her attaches. What fragrant per- 
fumes issued from these ball-roonr heroes, as 
they fluttered their sted hance 
chiefs to assist the erace of thei: first cvlree / 
Striking indeed is the difference between a 
true John Ball and a Continental: in a 
ball-room. The first generally looks as if 
he could not help himseif: he has adjourned 
to Almack’s from the H[ouse of Lords, the 
House of (ommons, or the inns of court: 
and business, with recollection sad, still pur- 
sucs him at every step. Such a man must, 
of course, require the strongest excitation to 
rouse him to action: for, otherwise, Pleasure 
in everv form may dance around him, but 
‘as the old song tells us, 

his heart,” 


sweetlyv-scu lKer- 


‘«@ She tl never touch 

‘What excitation then, wi 

thy?) Why, th ut of vanity alone: 
woman meet make love to him. 


© <a 5) pre 
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‘the best explanation that ean be given whi, 


min Fy 


said Frank Trefusis ; ‘** but still |ady Bella- | 


‘ 


mont looks like a forlorn woman of fa 
‘No, no,’” replied his friend, Colone! 
Leach; “a forlorn woman without fashion, 
if you please. But who are these coming 
next, I wonder ?—first-rates, I take it /” 
‘Every head was turned towards the door, 
a general movement of curiosity seemed to 
take place, much whispering, all the near- 
sighted glasses hoisted at once 
‘** Whatis the matter?’ Whocanit be?” 
‘A subdued murmur of admiration now 
proclaimed the arrival of the new lady pa- 


shion.”’ 


land, the women always make the 
first advances to the men: and if they did 
not, there would, I believe, be no love at all 
In the fashionable world. 

But mark the continentalist ! how is he 
armed for conquest when he enters the ball- 
room / 

‘So accomplished a creature, so betwitch- 
ing and bewitched, must of course consider 
himself quite irresistible. Yet have all these 
continentalists, and particularly the sons of 


Franee, the art of annihilating themselves 


betore the tair: their obsequiousness an ] hu- | 


unbounded: heuce their repid ex- 
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ecution among the female sex. To be herself 
admired by au all-conquering Adonis, js xo 
much more pleasing to a gay y ung Woman 
than the having enly to admire him. 

‘Such is the difference between a F rench 
and ; lnoolish dandy the first is an im- 
neo aiall affected coxcomb, who makes love 
to every woman as a matter of conrse,—it 
is his vocation. The second ts a cold. con. 
temptuous, conceited creature, lntrenched 1 
a double armour of selfishness, blaséd upon 
every thing.’ ; 

Por the information of the uninitiated, 
and those are curious to know the 
real titles of the lady patronesses, we subjoin 
them, viz.: the Marchioness of Lond: onde ry, 
Countesses Lieven, Jersey, Cowper, 
Selton, and Lady Gwydyr. 

But we have done enouch to allow our 
readars a glance into this mystic temple, and 
we refer them for further information to the 
work itself, trom which we doubt not much 
amusement and some little instruction may 
be gained. 
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London, 1826 
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Ackermann. 


Mrneralrare 
vols. 18imo. 
Gtr opinion of the elegant and interesting 
of which these volumes form the last 
published, is already wpon record ; and it ts 
gratifying to find that the spirited exertions 


scries, 


of both ed:ter and piblisher, are justly i 
preciated by the public, This part of the 
Ininiature delineations of the world, is ie. 


scripuve of the manners, custoins, diversions, 
&eo., of the inhabitants of Great Britain: and 
Mr. Pyne deserves eousiderable praise for 
the ability and industry by which 
are distinguisned. ft would be 


union of 
his labours 
ditticult to sel et extracts ea pable of of convey- 


lng an idea of the »veneral merits of the work ; 
and we will, t herefore, allow the editor to 
state, in his own words, the objects which he 


had in contemplation, assuring our readers 
has accomplished all he intended, 
that in the tullest and most creditable 

It has been the —- ir object of the 
editor, to vointo a spec es of research, that 1s 


contined to few, and to collect materials of a 


nature very little known ; for, a Srna’ our 
libraries abound with excellent histories of 
kings, princes, coronations, royal nuptials, 


births, DINGS, Tube rats, al) 1 hronoloey . 
utions, and all 
‘urred in chureh and state; yet, of that part 
of history the most instructive, and indubi- 
ably of the greatest interest, namely, the do- 
mestic annals of the people, there are so few 
pases devoted to this—that sc arce ly Ihe 
form: ition can be derived upon the subject. 
‘To su i}) ply the defierencies apn this most 
interesting feature of history, these sag vo- 
lumes are particularly designed. The cha- 
racters selected, are from every rank poee! 
class of society: and the iptions are 
drawn from the most authentic sources; such 
as are scattered a in the literary 
works former 3, from tradition, and 
from attentive loca anid sO as- 
titor been in| 
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ciety to which each character belongs, and, 
indeed, upon every individual herein depict- 
ed. however high his rank, or low their call- 
mi, that the work may be received almost as 
a compend: um of the domestic habits and 

customs of the British people : 

ft must be sufficie ntly evident that this 
publics ition is pecultarly fitted for the young; 
its SH nple unpre tending st tyle, correct, and 
not unfreque ntly amusing descriptions ; to- 
ceter with its mumerous characteristic en- 
cravings, and the neat and pleasing aspect of 
the whole, render it a most attractive present 
for the approaching season of giits and gatety. 





White Lies; or, the Major and the Nimor: 
a Farce, tia Two Acts. By Josreu Lux, 
isq., pp. 50. London, 1826, Cumberland 

Ix our dramatic notice, we but slightly men- 
tioned this suecessful farce, but coming be- 
fure us as a literary production, we have in 
consequence paid it more attention. The 
plot of Whife Lies, althoueh slight, is framed 
with considerable ability, its a. healanen are 
well contrasted, and its dialogue is easy, Spi- 
rited, and terse—possessing much interest, 
and allowing free scope for the talent of the 
actors. 


Lhe Pasl 07 "s Si: cel A- Bi OOK $ OF, authenrtte Nar 
rates of real Characters. Edited by 
Grorce Revrorp, A.M. 12mo. pp. 252. 
Londen, 1826. B. J 





. Heldaworth. 

THESE narrations purport to be authentic — 
they may be so; the Rev. George Kedtord 
says they are, and we have no reason to doubt 
thie veracity of that A. M.: but if trath form 
tue basis of these tales, it has undergone so 


much colouring as almost to bear the hue of 


falsehood. In publications of this 
there ds usually an aim at effect; and the his- 
torian of death-beds, &e. too frequently tor 
gets the simplicity of his task, and becomes 

mele-dramatic and absurd, disgusting the pe- 
ruser with his own egotism and vanity, and 
taking from the recital of a true repentance 
the salutary interest it might others 
created. 


nature, 


; rise have 
We quarrel not with obituaries, 
&e., and we think in some instances they 
may be useful; but we decidedly set our 
faces against that manner of di tall which dis- 
tinguishes the vangelical seribes. To be 
simp le is both ‘pare and elegant,—a truth 
Which w e deem Is seldom attended to by the 
correspondents and reporters of congrega- 
tional magazines and others of oe cenus, 
We: are a acquain ted with a wort! \V rend, who 
possesses the true benevolence of han man na- 
ture. and who worships his Maker and his 
Saviour in a spirit tremblingly alive to real 
devotion; and yet so much is he disgusted 
with the mode we have alluded to, that he 
always tears from his religious periodicals the 
pages containing the offensive matter, and 
commits them to the flames—a destroying 
practice, but a laudable one; we have no 
doubt that in this he is not alone, as all men 


of sense and discernment must be aware of 
and evident untruth of manv of 


the absurdity 
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ND WEERLY REVIEW. 


OREIGN LITERATURES 


INTERNATIONAL DRAMA. 
(Concluded from p. 779.) 


Ir must be universally admitted, that the 
French theatre is the only one among the 
modern which seems exclusively designed for 
well-bred people. Low vice and degraded 
barely tolerated; and it 13 to 
Corneille, its founder, that it owes that spe- 
cies of chastitv to which it has ever been 
faithful, and which is so peculiarly suited to 
well-informed and delicate spectators. [am 
aware the admirers of Shakspeare count, 
among his perfections, that of his being ac- 
cessible to the understanding of the people, 
iid capable 
sullors al mechanics. | admit that tragedy 
is not exclusively destined for the learned; 
but one could not but feel a regret, at seeing 
so sublime an art sink to the level of a mob, 
by pa uinting the scenes and manners of taverns 
et public-houses. Be it as it may, we cage 
ever be allowed to think, that Corneille 

ine A instruction to pleasure, has rende he 
the art the greatest service genius ever be- 
stowed upon it. 

Order, the observance of dramatic propri- 
ety, the jus t measure of the drama, and the 
dignity of its pictures, constitute the peculiar 
features of the French stage. Its rigid re- 
spect to probability is another great and un- 
doubted merit. We have already shown 
wherein dramatic probability consists; and 
no nation has better understood, “ti the 
French, the necessity of suiting the picture to 
the frame, and of not introduci ing any thing 
xtrancous upon the stage. The French the- 
atre does not suffer that multiplicity of per- 
sonages which so revolt us in the English; it 
rarely tolerates the character of a parasite, 
and rejects the introduction of unknown and 
unexpected individuals, crowding the last 
acts of a play; as it does, likewise, the em- 
ployment of machinery, and scenic decora- 
tions, which distinguish real tragedy from 
opera, infinitely preferring, in their place, 
harmonious desc ‘iptions, and a rich, varied, 
and suitable flow of eloquence. 

It is an axiom universally admitted 
France, that the existence of works of genius 
depends on their style; and the drama, the 
best arranged, receives no applause if badly 
written. There are persons who accuse the 
French language of poverty, and being ill 
adapted for poetry ; but these assertions, 
though often repeated, are devoid of all foun- 
dation, and we will affirm, that there is no 
language which has been the subject of so 
much study, or undergone so many improve- 
ments as the French. From its very infuney 
it has been entrusted to the direction of a 
body of literati, composed in a great measure 
of those men who have adorned every epoch. 
It has been decomposed and analized by the 
most skilful grammarians ; numerous erties 
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| thors, rather the character of the epoc 


have forgotten that, formed for the French, 
it ought necessarily to bear their national 
stamp, and in clearness and the natural ra- 
pidity of its march, answer the impatience of 
the readers. 

The dramatic style has not been less cul- 
tivated than the rest, and genius soon dis- 
covered that its chief characteristics were 
elegance, nobleness, and simplicity. Spec- 
tators, alike inimical to false sentiment and 
vulgar ideas, could never endure either a 
bombastic style, or a style mean and undig- 
pified. Corneille in some of his scenes most 
admirably attained that middle path between 


both, which became in a superior degree of 


elegance the ordinary language of Racine, 
that transcendant writer, who knew so well 
how to adopt the expression to the thought, 
impressing upon his boldest imagery that 
stamp of most exquisite judgment, and never 
forgetting, amid the ardour of poetical de- 
scription, that his personages are men, and 
that his first duty is to be natural. No au- 
thor ever better knew the value of a well 
placed word or the secret of uniting simpli- 
city with nobleness, poesy with truth, 

lar be it from us in this exposition of the 
history and principal merits of French tra 
cedy to fancy itexempt from fault; the genius 
of inan is not permitted to attain perfection. 
But the defects with which the French stage 
is most severely reproached belong to the na- 
tion, and, whether founded or not, oucht to 
be addressed to the character of the people ; : 
which is more gay than ardent, preferring 
truth and order to every other qualification, 
and unavle to give way to any emotion tll 
its reason is satisfied. The French are nei- 
ther mystical nor religious entnusiasts, and 
bcvore we attempt to correct their tragedy, 
we must endeavour to change their nature. 

Many of the errors ofthe Freneh drama 
are the effect of the times. Corneille is re- 
proached with too subtle argument, Racine 
with Insi pic d gallantry and too much submis 
sion to the manners of his times, and Vol- 
taire with an excess of philosophical sen- 
tences. Admitting in a measure the jus- 
tice of this censure, I would ask, where is 
the writer who has not made some sacrifice 
to the epoch he lived in? Has not Shak- 
speare, that colossus of English tragedy, sub- 
stituted the manceuvres of the city of London 
for the electoral intrigues of the Romans? 
Is not the mysticism that reigns throughout 
the productions of the present German au- 
h than 
that of the times whose image they portray ? 
In every country, in every age, authors have 
sacrificed and ever will sacrifice to the age 
they live in, because venius had need of ex- 
rting itselfin a path that hath been success- 
fully trodden; lence the accusation brought 
against the French theatre is applicable alike 
to every theatre and every literature. 
We lave said, perfection is not the heri- 
tace ot humanity, and our theatre has gene 
raily tallen into those defects that succeeding 
1alized and attempted to avoid. 
The judicious boldness of Voltaire has aug- 
mented the circle of the art which the rigo- 
rous observance of the three unities had too 
much contracted in the preceding age; Greek 
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and Roman subjects have been exhausted ! 


and dramatic poets have chosen modern | 
ones, thereby proving that our Mel pomene | 


was hostile to no subject, 
true source of interest: and our theatre, en- 
riched with new conquests, has successively 
taken possession of every foreign beauty, and 
without modeliing them upon one uniform 
type, as some have pretended to assert, has 
adapted them to the particular taste of the 
l’rench nation. 

The circle of our conquests may be still 
extended. God forbid that an exaggerated 
admiration for our great men should induce 
us to conclude the mine of success for ever 
exhausted! Woe to him that would pre- 
tend to assign a goal to the efforts of genius! 
every age having its teas, its manners and 
peculiar direction opens a new field to creat 
writers, and the dramatic art may rezencrate 





inevery age. The gallantry which aad 


the age of Racine and from whose influence | 


he could shield himself, no longer holds out 
an hope of success. The philosophical spirit 
of the eighteenth ce ntury has undergone no- 
table modifications since the revolution. The 
sententious forms of Voltaire now appear 
antiquated : from those isolated maxims, 
we have advanced to the applic: ition of 
them ; our ideas have become riper and 
more ‘enlightened. The dramatic art may 
discover a fresh source of instruction in the 
new life that animates societv. Instead of 
court intrigues may be substituted the great 
movements of mankind: and popular pas- 
sions, intestine wars, and the picture of pub- 
lic discord replace scenes of love and tender- 
ness. In short liberty may become tle dra- 
mnatic muse of the nineteenth century. 

But if our manners have changed, and 
our understanding become impregnated with 
new interests and more useful ideas, the taste 
of the nation and its good sense have expe- 
rienced no alteration. Fashion and novelty | 
may have gained some ascendancy over | 
weakened intellect, and the perusal of those 
monstrous dramas, where the genius of the 
Germans yields to every impulse and risks 
every species of folly, may have afforded a 
moment of agreeable surprise; but the eh- 
lightened portion of the public has rejected 
such aberrations as worthy only of the infancy 
of the art, and while it permits authors to 
eull from every source aud to open for them- 
selves new veins, it commands them to re- 
spect the laws of reason, of probability, and 
above all, of that dramatic propriety, without 
which the art loses its dignity, and renounces 
its noblest means of success. 

It is impossible in the above able remarks, } 
not to be struck with that extreme partiality | 
for their own, which distinguishes the French 
character in every thing that appertains to 
the ‘great nation ;’ we are, however, far | 
from thinking that national prejudices are 
seldom productive of national good, ani | 
consequently cannot blame this spirit, for | 
we consider it the link that holds a nation 
together, and are convinced that a simi- 
lar spirit among ourselves contributed most 
eminently to raise our own fair isle to that 
glorious rank she holds amid the world ; but 
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sound sense, and whose e: ery sk ut dis- 
plays solid judeme nt matured in the perfec 
tioning ‘school of experience, we look for im- 


, 


nor averse to any | " arts tality, and therefore have little doubt but 


that the author, from whose work we have 
made so long an extract, will do justice in 
his criticism to every theatre, in despite of 
lis predilection for his own. 


——— —~ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON THE RECENT DEATH OF 
JOUN NICHOLLS, ESQ., F.R.S. &e. 


AnD art thou gone ?—thou one ofancient days, 
Whose min Ac ould form a mirror of the past, 
Could concentrate traditien’s many rays, 
Nor shrink to grasp a theme, Lowever vast ? 
Old man art gone, 
And left the world alone ? 
Thou art beco:ne a p tion of thy toils ; 








Time his histovian strikes, and thou art of his 


spoils. 


Thou wast a fragment of the days gone by, 


olden time— 


bliine— 


A ielic vires 
A thing 
Viortality’s rich ruin 1 —Antiquity 
Now crops her head, and mourns that thou 
couldst die, 
And Learning sheds a tear, and Wisdom heaves 
a sigh. 
Farewell, good heart, nor unforgotten—thou 
Shalt live in after-time—to thy fair fame 
Shall spirits bend, and youthful genius bow, 
And sages hoar shall tind it still the same, 
And all of great and good shall kindle at thy 
name, 


Dec. 14th, 1826. Sa. ta 


kn CHO'S SONG, 
Ou, I'm the fairy qucen of sound, 
*Mid rocks and caves I roam; 
Unseen I float the wide world round, 
And make the sea my home. 
Upon the distant shore I sleep, 
Till waked by magic song ; 
Then climbing up the mountain steep, 
I bear the notes along. 
I hide me in the silent glade, 
And rule its trembling air, 
The winds in whispers woo the shade, 
While I repeat them there. 
When darkness clothes the lonely lake, 
And gently flows the wave, 
My bed upon its brow I make, 
And answer every lave. 
But in yon Heav'n [ rest my wing, 
Though music till the skies, 
No sounds trom thence to earth I bring, 
[ love alone to rise. M. 
BACCHANALIAN. 
Tunr— Moll Roe in the Morning. 
Comr, come, fiom the bottle ne’er sever, 
But up with your glasses, up, up ; 
You'll find, if you live, boys, for ever, 
Your only true friend is the cup. 
Coine, gather round hearts that are broken 
By friendship, by love, or by care, 
Yon bright beaming bumper gives token 
A cure for their sorrow is tlicre. 
So come, from the bottle ne'er sever, &e 








Oh, love’s a disease and a trouble, 

No more shall ’t my megs involve, 
And friendship I know is a a bubble, 

A few dirty pounds can dinolee. 
Bat here in this goblet before me 
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‘of the arts in 








No deceit, no repronches I find ; 
And its pangs, if too ficely shed o'er me 
Thank Heaven ave not of the mind, 
So come, from the bottle ne’er se ver, | 
The fervour of Bacchus ne’er Varies, 
Immutably firm to the last, 
Nay in death e’en his virtue still tarries, 
And is felt though his spirit bas passed ; 
Por if, while his praise we are singing, 
We drain the old sou] till he dies, 
On his ribs still an odouris cline cing 
To waft us with him to the skic s, 
So come, fiom the bottle ne’er se: er, &e 
November 2: » 126. . H. 





STANZ AS. 
VueNn at this young world’s joyful birt h, 
The day-star sang with | holy mirth ; 
When from a drear chaotic wild, 
Creation sprang to life and smiled, 
low sweet in Eden’s hallowed bower, 
The sun awoke the new-born day ; 
Or at its gorgeous setting hour 
Dissolved in rosy clouds away. 
Yet vainly did the sun arise; 
In vain did glory paint the skies ; 
In vain, at evening’s starry noon, 
Did every streamlet woo the moon, 
In purest strains of lignid song; 
L’en in a hallowed world lke this, 
One being thought the day was long, 
And mourned his solitary bliss. 
But when sweet beauty’s love-lit eye, 
With him beheld the’ eumbroidered sky ; 
Or when she trod the smiling vale, 
Or drank the incense of the gale, 
Oh, then each flow'ret once despised, 
To him in added fragrance grew, 
And Eden's scif beeame more prized, 
When his own Eve beheld it too. 
Then dearest if a world so bright, 
Fron woman claim its chief delight, 
How much must beauty’s smile be worth, 
Upon our cold and cheersess easth ? 
Ob, place me where the blessed day, 
Ne'er struggled through the darkened air, 
Still thy sweet smile could cheer my way, 
And turn to light the darkness there. 
Then smile, sweet love, though friends may fail, 
Though rough may blow misfortune’s gale, 
Thougi clouds obscure my youti’s fuir sun, 
Though all forsake, save only one, 
And that one, thou,—thy rosy smile 
Will cheer all sorrow, soothe all pain ; 
And say, though all be dark awhile, 
Yet love aud joy will bloom again, v 
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FINE ARTS. 


oneerne 
Twelve Select Exvampl cs of the Eeclestustica 
Architecture of the Middle siges, chicfly ut 
France.from Drawings by C waries WILD. 
London, 1326. 
Turs is truly a magnificent work, one reflect- 
ing great honour on the artist, and conferring 
additional renown on the R resent high state 
Eneland. Mr. C. Wild has 
executed his task with a correctness of draw - 
ing and minuteness of detail, which must 
have cost him inealeulabl: 2 palus, and we 
trust the patronage he w ith receive will be 
fully commensurate with his desires. To the 
t eral of these views, we can 
give om uni ed testimony, the other re- 
quisites f - pe rfection are so apparent, that 
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The first in the collection, 
view of the noble cathedral of Amiens, whose 
massy towers and clustering pinnacles are 
portrayed with consummate skill. The three 
principal porches, florid with exquisite work- 
manship, are well drawn, and the many 
niches and images 
tion truly astonishing. 
whole, this plate is much to be admired. 
The interior of ‘the same, with the elevation 
of the host, is striking; the long perspective, 
‘with the grand roof and stained windows, to- 
gether with the group on the tesselated pave- 
ment, form a scene well depicted and impres- 
sive. <A third plate yet illustrates this cathe- 
dral—the chancel at the celebration of high 


mass, the light and shade is here admirably | 
the carved stalls are dark, whilst | 


managed, 
from the grand altar a radiance diffuses itself 
around ‘on the worshipping congregation. 
The exterior of the ancient church of Rheims 
is next beheld in all its rich variety of style 
and ornament; the porches here are alike ex- 
quisite with those ef Amiens, and the beauties 
of the origina! have lost nothing in the hands 
of Mr. Wild, who evidently, with this view, 

has taken a care such as genius and industry 
(not often concomitants,) could alone encoun- 
ter. The interior is fine, and its perspective 
good, but its colouring (we hope through an 
accident in our copy,) 1s meagre and taste- 
less; nor isthe grouping of the figures con- 
ducted with that distinctness we would ever 

wish in such matters to be observed: a little 
attention had remedied this defect, and made 
the collection yet more perfect. The exterior 
of the church of Chartres, in its somewhat 
plain style, forms a contrast to the preceding 
VIEWS $ the strong buttresses, 


is an imposing | 


are pare with an atten- | 
In portions, or as a | 





and the two! 


ing acoup d'ail of magnificent display; the 
twelve apostles around “the principal altar are 
pictured with much fidelity. The last in this 
unrivalled collection is a spirited and able 
representation of the cathedral at Strasbourg, 
which possesses the same beauties of excel- 
lence as its companions. A market in the 
fore-ground forms a pleasing relief, and is 
well delineated. 

In this brief notice we have only slightly 
touched upon the many beauties these views 
possess ; but were we to fill this number of 
The Literary Chronicle with a deseription of 
them, we should even then fail to convey a 
tolerable idea. The whole of their respec- 
tive merits must be seen to be duly admired, 
and purchased to be cherished as an effort of 
art, praiseworthy in design and exquisite in 
execution. 








—————— 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
For a population of about thirty-six hun- 
dred thousand, Germany furnishes twenty- 
two universities, of which we give a cata- 
logue, classing them after the chronological 
order of their foundation :— 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Drury Lane.—A new one-act piece, en- 
titled The Lottery Ticket and the Lawyer's 
Clerk, in which Laporte undertook the prin- 
cipal character, was produced at this theatre 
on Wednesday evening. The plot is briefly 


as follows :—Wormwood (Laporte) is em- | 
ployed by Mr. Capias, a village-attorney and | 


lottery- agent, and is not only defor med, ugly, 
and ill- tempered, but delights i in qui arrels and 
mischief. A £5000 prize, drawn in the last 
lottery, is claimed by Mrs. Corset (Mrs. C. 


| Jones), a stay-maker, and Susan (Mrs.Orger), 
maid of all work to the village-lawyer, who 


makes love to both of them in turn, as his 
opimon.changes upon which one wili even- 
tually become possessor of the prize. Worm- 
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That of Prague, the most ancient, was 
founded iN... .ssoccccccesee 1348 
Vienna .ccccccceccccccccsce 33966 

—— Heidelberg, (Grand Duchy of 
ES EI eS a 
Wurzbourg (Bavaria) ......6. 1403 
Leipsic (Saxony)............ 1409 

—— Rostock (Mecklenbourg Schwe- 
| ee a ee ae 

—— Fribourg (Grand Duchy of Ba- 
GER) ccccrscccvsccsvcccccce $460 
—— Griefswald (Prussia)......... 1456 
——— Bale (Switzerland) .........+ 1460 
—— Tubingen (Wurtemburg)..... 1477 
Marbourg (Hesse Cassel)..... 1527 
—— Koenigsherg (Iussia)........ 1544 
—— Jena (Grand Duchy of Weimer) 1558 
——— Giessen (Hesse Cassel)....... 1607 
— Kiel (Denmark) ++++e+eeee.e* 1665 
ames Halle .ccce scccsccccceceses 3694 
——— Breslau (Silesia) -++++++++-+++ 1702 
—— Gottingen (Hanover) --++++++ 1734 
—— Erlangen (Bavaria)++++++++++ 1743 
—— Landshut* (Bavaria) ---+.++++ 1803 
wee Berlin... ss cceecceseesessee JSIO 
mons BONN . tee cree erste cesses 1818 


Of these, 6 belong to Prussia; 3 to Ba- 
varia: 2 to the Austrian states; 2 to the 
Grand Duchy of Baden; 2 to the Flectorate 
of Hesse Cassel; and one to each of the fol- 
lowing states :—Saxony, Wurtemburg, Den- 
mark, Hanover, the Grand Duchies of Mech- 
lenbourg Schwerin, and of Saxe Weimar and 
Switzerland. 

At the present time these universities have 
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wood uses all his mischievous skill to embroil 
his master in these affairs, and promote his 
own interest; but the real owner of the prize 
proves to be Charles (Mr. Hooper), the con- 


different spires, together with its look of hue 
solidity, are its chief characteristics. The in- 
side of Beauvais Cathedral is light, airy, and 
elegant, presenting a specimen of gothic ar- 


together 1055 professors and 15746 students, 
distributed as in the followfng table :— 


Number of Numberof 
Professors, Students. 
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chitecture unlaboured with ornament; the | stant lover of Susan, who arrives in time to Prague +--+ esceereee Dare eee ee L489 85 
design is correctly and well drawn, and the | make the denouement complete. The dia- Vienna ...ccecescccccetsveccce cel Gak ie 
colouring is in unison; the group around a | logue is no way remarkable for brilliancy ; Heidelberg. «+ ++++++++-SGe+serere O86 a 
corpse in the foreground is picturesque and | but the construction of the piece is ingenious, Wurzbourg ceeeseeeeee ST eeeeeees 660 FA 
apprepriate. and JLaporte’s acting excellent, display’ Ing eipsic . sialic aha nahin: sink tok oy ores a ey 
We now come to a couple of delightful | exquisite skill and humour, and producing oe: bebiebieeh: kigkde aa | it 
views, representing an exterior and interior | continued laughter. The Lott ry Ticket was pay : eae sia salinities 30. wr ae aay rai 
of the church of St. Orien, at Rouen, the first | thus completely successful, and M. Laporte | Bale “yeti "24........ 214 eh 
is from the north-east, embracing nearly the | came forward to announce its repetition] ‘ypubingen.............44......0. 887 
extent of the edifice, which, crowned with | amidst the cheers of the audience. Marbourg NOR: “ae “4 
turrets and pinnacles, and formed in fine} = Koenigsberg ....scecee2deceeesee JOS 
proportions, looks the seat of holy awe and LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. ie... sk we kenee eae eeenieceus ae 
religious solemnity ; ; this is one of the finest erccccce GieSSEN ce ccsee cece ee es deeeeeeee O71 
plates of the twelve, talented as they all are.| Srurcarp.—Goethe.—The Diet, sitting at Kiel . cccccccccccccccetocccccce 200 


The second is a bold sketch of the interior, 
in which the perspective is most admirably 
managed and the colouring good. We, 
however, would vote for the expulsion of the 
kneeling figure in front, which is owéré and 
inelegant. These are succeeded by a plate, 
in which the south end of the transept of 
the far-famed Cathedral of Rouen is intro- 
duced, surrounded by houses. This is pe- 
culiarly good, and the air of palpability 
given to “these aged erections is really asto- 
nishing, and the various merchandize expose ral 
for sale, and the worthy folk of the city en- 
gaged in traffic, render the scene charming 
in real effect. 

thedral follows—a most gorgeous p 
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i Goethe having 


An interior of Cologne Ca-' 
plate, form’ | t 


Francfort, has paid a very unusual and h: ind- 
some compliment to the author of Faust and 
Werther—ensuring him the sole right of pub- 
lishing his works throughout the whole of the 
states under the German Confederation. The 
poet has confided their publication to M. de 
Cotta, bookseller, of Stutgard, They will 
together form 40 vols. in which, besides the 
hitherto detached pieces of the author, will be | 
found several new productions. The altera- 
tions from the former editions will be few; 
himsel’ remaricd, that he 
could never make any thing of that 
not answer at its first production. 
taste and 


» publish C 
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which did | 
To suit the | 
ts of all classcs it is proposed 


Palle oéceccee sccesecoeeececooss tune 
Breede vc cccceceeevesS@ecceccae CEN 
Gottingen oececees cee eSQeeeeee oe ID45 
Erlengem . ccccccscccesdtecccecee 498 
Landsbut .ccccccoscccsSBecctccce Ge 
ee odo v a 00cv00 66 60N6es 40 bene 
Bonn .. 966 6ees eeneessses. ae 


In this table are comprised not only the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary professors, but also 


| the private masters, whose systems are an- 
_ nounced in the half yearly college notices. 
| Catholic Germany, comprising nearly 19 mil- 








* The King of Bavaria has just decreed the 
translation of this university to Munich, ¢s 
offering more numerous resources for instruc 
tion than the little town of Landshut. 
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lions of inhabitants, has only 6 universities, 


while Protestant Germany, for 17 millions of 


inhabitants, has no less than 17. Tt has also 
been calculated that the proportion of stu- 
dents 1s 149 in 250,000 inhabitants in the 
Protestant dominions, and only 68 in the 
same number in the Catholic states, It is, 
however, necessary to add, that among these 
are not reckoned the Catholic ecclesiastics 
who follow their studies in seminaries instead 
of universities. Several other towns formerly 
possessed universities, which have been suc- 
cessively suppressed at the following epochs: 

Found- Suppress- 








ed jn. ed in. 
Those of Mayence ......0000261477 = 1790 
Stuttgart ..eeeeeees ee 1784 = 1794 
Cologne ....cccccecee3388 1798 
——— Bamberg, in Bavaria ..1648 =1803 
——— Dillengen,in Bavaria..1549 1804 
—-— Altdorf,in Hanover....1678 1809 
——- Kinteln, in the Electo- 
rate of Hesse Cassel ..1623 1809 
——— Sgizbourg, in Austria ..]623 1809 
—— Ingoldstadt, in Bavaria 1482, united to 
that of Landshut in 1503. 
ma Erfurt, in Prussia, .... 1392 ( United to 


that of 
Halle in 
1816. 





Wittemberg, in Prussia 1302) 
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' the Greeks. 


Those of Paderborn and Munster, both be- | 


longing to Prussia, and in which theology | 


and philosophy only were practised, were | 


suppressed,—the first in 1818, the second in 
1349; but that of Muaster was last year re- 
established, for the study of theology, philo- 
sophy, and medicine.— Révue Eucyclopéedique. 


_ 





On Wednesday last, a meeting of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution was held, forthe purpose 
of awarding two purses, of ten pounds each, 
to two mechanics, pursuant to the terms of a 
gift from Dr. Fellowes; one for an essay, the 
other for a mechanical invention. The presi- 

‘dent announced that the purse of ten pounds, 
for writing the best essay on one of the me- 


chanic powers, had been adjudged to Thomas | 


Holmes, a journeyman shoemaker. At the 
age of sixteen, Mr. Holmes happened to read 
Pinkerton’s Geography, and found himself 
unable. to comprehend the introduction, which 
treated of astronomy, from his ignorance of 
arithmetic and mathematics. He then began 
to study, and became a member of the Insti- 
tution at its formation. He trad attended the 
lectures régularly, andthe result of his assi- 
duity was an essay, which the learned presi- 
dent characterised as being similar to the 
writings of Maclaurin, the celebrated com- 
mentator on Newton, and as containing one 
of the best explanations of the properties of 
the bent lever he had ever seen. The purse 
of ten guineas for the invention of the most 
useful machine, the president said, had been 
adjudged te George Henry lyne, who had 
invented an admirable machine—principally 
for cutting combs, but which may be applied 
to numerous other purposes. The machine 
was exhibited and worked, and its properties 
explained at length by Professor Millington. 
By it two combs are accurately and speedily 








substance, without any waste of the matertal. 


Mr. Lyne was a journeyman smith, bat now | 


manufactures these machines, and is fast ris- 
ing to a higher rank in society. The Duke 
of Sussex delivered the prizes to the successful 


candidates, with many expressions of encou- | 


ragement and commendation. The theatre 
of the Institution was crowded, but the ut- 
most good order was maintained. 

The quantity of gold exported from this 


country, from the 1st of January, 1825, to | 


the 3rd November, 1826, was 1,296,643 oz 
19 dwts. 


& dwts. 

A pew work is announced, entitled Eng- 
land’s Historical Diary, 

Mr. 1 J. Prior has in the press, Practi- 
cal Elocution, or Hints to Public Speakers, 
being an essay on the huiman voice. 


The Biography of Samuel Adams, with 


his political writings and correspondence, is 
soon to be published in Boston.—Philadel- 
phia Gusetle, Wh Nor. 

A delightful work entitled, Le Rocher, has 
just been published in Paris, for the benefit of 
It is from the pen of a lady of 


distinguished rankin Germany. The talents 


_and generous sentiments contained in it, bid 


fair to rival the author of the celebrated ro- 
mance of Ouriska. 

M. Daguirre has just finished a view of the 
city of Edinburgh which is to replace the 
Cloisters of Wandrill inthe Diorama at Paris. | 
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Works just published :—General Index to Dodsley's 
Annual Register, 24s. — Pastor's Sketch. Book, 5s —The | 
Poetical Souvenir, 10s Gd —The Irish Pulpit, 10s. 6d> | 
—Prior's Lectures on Astrovomy, 10s. 6d.—Steel’s His. 
tory of Peat Moss, 10s, 6d¢ —Jackson'’s Theoretical Me- 
chanics, 10s 6d.—Transalpine Memoirs, 2 vols. 15s.— | 
Clarke's Vestiges, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
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CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE 

This day are published, corefully engraved and colour. 

ed, after the Oniginal Drawings made on the spot, 

by W.C. WILD, the following 
~ ELECT EXAMPLES of the ECCLE- 
‘ SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE 
AGES, chietiy in France, viz.: the West Front, the 
Nave, and the Choir of the Cathedral of AMIENS; the 
West Front avd the Nave of the Cathedral of RHEIMMS ; 
the Choir of BEAUVAIS ; the Spires of CHARTRES ; 
an Exterior and an Toterior View of the Church of St. 
Orien, at ROUEN ; the South End of the Trausept of 
ROUEN Cathedral; the West Front of STRASBOURG 
and the Choir of Colougne.—Each subject is in size 
11 by 15 inches, and the whole are uniformly mounted, 

To be had separately, at One Guinea each, or collec- 
tively, at Teun Guineas the Set, of Mr. C. Wild. 35, Al- 
Lemarle Street, aud at Ackermann’s, Strand. 


—— 
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cut out of a piece of tortoiseshell, or other | 


The quantity of silver exported | 
Within the same period was 8,423,473. oz. 


| Anecdote and Reminiscence, counected bot 
| Poets of former time and those of the present 








Just published, price a. Ga 


W HITE Lik ou 
. _ popular New Farce 
| univers apprause, at the Theatre Rog: : 
| WILLIAM TELL.a Play. bv 8 Kum oe 
| THE KNIGHTS of the CROSS, a Musical Remains 
Printed for Jchu Cumberland, 19, Ludgate Hill: and 
J Sutherland, Edinburgh 

_ Also, price 6d each, Combertand’s Plays, viz -— 
School for Scandal. Doctor Bolus, Wheel of Fortune 
Brutus, Oberon. Tribulation, Rival Valets, Villaze 
Lawyer, Honey Moon. Der Freisehutz, Merry Wives of 


hs 0 a Virginius, Disagreeable Surprise, Charles the 
eecoud, 


MR. DELAFONS’ NEW WORK ON TIE TEETH, 
This day is published, price 5s. with Three Plates 
A DESCRIPTION ofa NEW PATENT 

INSTRUMENT for EXTRACTING TEETH 
and ofa Patent Method of Fixing Artificial Teeth,’ 
By JV. DELAPONS, Ese , Surgeon. Dentist. 

This Work is intended uot only for Medical Prac. 
titioners, but contains also several important obserya. 
, tions of considerable interest tothe Wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 
W. Sams, 1, St. James’s Street; and S. Highley, 174, 
Pieet Street, and Webb Street, St. Thomas's Hospital, 


This day is published, price Gis No. 1V. of the 
AY ETROPOLITAN QUARTERLY MA- 
4 GAZINE —Contents:— Tie Age of Folly, 
IV )—The Grave of Fanny—The Feast of the 


, now performing with) 





‘No 


| Pitchers—Female Education—The Enchanted Swan-- 


A remarkabjJe Case of Hypochondriasis—Valasca—To 
my Rivulet—Fever Dreams—The Birds of Caripe— 
Germanicus, a Tragedy— WMadrigal—A Coek-and-a-Bull 
Story--The Buttertlyv—Narrative of a Classical Elopee 
ment—The Winter Violet—Not Mvyself—Humphreys 
onthe Laws of Real Property—The Fairy’s Complaint 
—Bell's Tables: Chronology and Uistory—A Legend 
of Gleninoj—Poetry from the German—Pastoral Poetry 
—A moving Accident by Flool—Selections from the 
Note-Book of a Traveller in the Levant—Sennet to 
Peele Castle—The Pyed Piper and the Bayhf—Ode— 
Corruption of Manners in the Time of Charles —A 
Lament—The Plague—Theramenes—Recollections of 


| the Road—To a Sheet of Paner—Grover's Anne Boleyu 


—A Story of La Tiappe—Thrasybalus at Phyle— The 
Dou's meat-Man—The Magian— Prose of Poets—Stan- 
gas—Scraps from the Coutinent—Lines—A Circular 
Letter to the Editors of the Edinburgh, Westminster, 


| and Quarterly Reviews 


Loudon: published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshal; 
J Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; and J. Parker, Ox- 
ford. 





LITERATURE. 
The following Works have been lately published :— 

IMFE’S TELESCOPE, and Guide to 

the Alinanack, for the Year 1827; containing an 

exPlanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, Tlustrations 

of British History and Antiquities, Notices of obsolete 

Rites and Customs, Sketches of comparative Chrono. 

logy and contemperary Biography, the Astrononticsl 

Occurrences of every Month, and the Nataralist's Diary, 

including a View of Scotian Botany, &c. Price 9s. 
boards, 

POETRY and POETS; being a Celleetion of the 
choicest Anecdotes relating to the Poets of every pe 
and Nation: with Specimens of their Works - 
Sketches of their Biography. By Richard Ryan. be 
gantly printed in three volumes. Price £1.45 boar + 
~ ‘Phis work embraces every descriptiun and variety 0 
- both with the 
age, to- 
eether with choice and carefully selected Specimens 
from their Works; and is adorned with many graphic 
illustrations ad eles 

CUPID'S ALBUM; being a choice collection ort 
gant Compliments and brilliant Jeux 4’ Esprit, + 
etry and Verse, addvessed to the Fair Sex, by I tes Set 
Wits of all Ages. With three beautiful Eugravings: 
Price 5s 6d in boards. adi ' 

The CHRONOLOGY of the EIGHTEENTH and 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES; comprehending pi y 
important transaction from the year 1700 te we Vni- 
of the year 1825. By Henry Boyle, Editor of the & 
versal Chronologist Lu Svo. price 15s. in boards. fal 

The HOUSE. BOOK, and Family Chronicle ot ne 
Knowledge. By W. scott, M.D Io a closely-prne 
volume, S8vo. containing upwards of 600 pages, PP” 
12s in boards. — 

London: published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper 


| Paternoster Row. 


———— al 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition j n Monthly 





London: published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where 
also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, peeing *- C2 
} ? ~ ‘ » ‘ > ’ ’ v5 ° ; P + ie wy ¥T) ae P are j 
Pall Mall; Suth rland, Calton street, Edinbargh; Gittha & Co,, Glasgow ; uid by ali Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed liy Davidson, Sere § Pla e, y 


Fore Street ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, 
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